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TWO GRAND TOURS 


THROUGH THE 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


MEXIGO ann GALIFORNIA, 


WITH VISITS TO 


The Principal Cities of the South; an extended Round of Travel through Mexico, with 
Halts in its Chief Cities and places of Historic and Picturesque Interest (including 
_ the grand Scenic Points on the Tampico Branch of the Mexican Central 
Railway, the Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific Railway, and the 
Mexican Railway), and the 
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WHERE NEARLY A WEEK WILL BE PASSED: 


And a Subsequent Trip through the most Delightful Regions of the Pacific Coast, and 
homeward through Utah, Colorado, and the Cafions, Gorges and Passes 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


Each Journey to be made in a Magnificent Special Train of Vestibuled Palace Sleeping 
Cars, with Dining Cars. - 


The Parties to Leave BOSTON JANUARY 12 and FEBRUARY 9, 1899. 
CONDUCTOR IN CHARGE - - Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, BOSTON. 


TOURS TO MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA, 
PAGE 5B. 


Tours To MExIco ONLY, 
PAGE 189. 
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1899. FIFTEENTH SEASON OF MEXICO TOURS. 1899, 
TWO GRAND EXCURSIONS 


THROUGH THE 


SOUTHERN STATES, MEXICO, 
CALI FORNIA, 


Leaving Boston January 12 and February 9, 


OR fourteen years past our annual winter and spring tours through Mexico have 
attracted much attention and received liberal patronage. These trips were 
organized on a comprehensive scale in 1885, with a special train service and 

facilities for sight-seeing and the study of the country, as well as for comfortable 
transit, such as no party of travelers had ever before enjoyed. With such adjuncts 
as we have been enabled to provide, the several tours have proved eminently satis- 
factory to the participants, who have visited not only the capital of the country, but 
most of the other great cities of our sister republic. Indeed, by common consent 
of experienced travelers, both European and American, Mexico can be seen satisfac- 
torily in no other way. Our plans for the coming season, embracing two distinct 
parties, provide not only the same royal appointments of travel, but the most com- 
prehensive itinerary that it has been possible to arrange. New routes and new places 
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of interest have been recently added. A journey over the newly completed and won- 
derfully picturesque Tampico branch, or San Luis division, of the Mexican Central 
Railway is to be made, and a sojourn in the quaint and interesting city of Guadalajara 
is also included. There will also be a delightful excursion from the City of Mexico to 
the quaint old city of Cuernavaca, in the Valley of Cuernavaca, over the scenic line of 
the Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific Railway. Not only in the Mexican section of the 
tour, but in the California part of the trip as well, the programme of travel is 


elaborate. A Country Rich in Interest. 


That Mexico, with its wealth of antiquities and grand natural scenery, its vast 
resources, its romantic history running far back toa dim and shadowy past, its pre- 
historic ruins, and its quaint sights characteristic of a land so entirely foreign to our 
own —a country bordering ours, yet seemingly the very farthest from American life 
and customs — possesses the strongest possible attractions for the tourist and traveler 
need not be urged. The writings of sober historians, no less than the alluring tales 
of casual visitors and chance travelers, have invested the land and its people with a 
strange interest. Its scenic wonders are unequaled in any other part of the globe. 
Vast mountains, including Orizaba, the loftiest on the North American continent, 
rise amid scenes of tropical beauty and luxuriance, or form a lofty table-land where 
perennial spring reigns; great cities are found with their ancient characteristics almost 
unchanged since they were built by the early Spanish conquerors; and still more 
ancient cities and temples, reared by prehistoric races, are seen on every side. No 
country of the old world presents an aspect so unfamiliar and essentially strange to 
American eyes. 

In planning our excursions measures have been taken to insure a thorough ex- 
amination of that interesting and really fascinating country, and to provide some- 
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thing more than ordinary comforts. Through the co-operation of the officials of the 
Mexican Central Railway, and the representatives of the other railway lines in Mex- 
ico, and the good offices, also, of the officials of some of our great American lines, 
we are enabled to place before our patrons the programme of a tour that cannot be 
equaled eitherin extent or variety, or, indeed, in the completeness of the arrange- 
ments made for the comfort and well-being of ‘the excursionists while ez route. Even 
unfamiliarity with the Spanish tongue, the lack of which individual travelers find a 
serious annoyance, will prove no drawback to the enjoyment of the trip by the mem- 
bers of our traveling parties, since a corps of intelligent guides and interpreters will 
be at the service of each company, in addition to the conductors of the party. 


A Comprehensive Tour, 

The comprehensive character of this grand tour will be readily understood. The 
early stage of the excursion will be through an interesting section of the Southern 
States. Both parties will visit New Orleans, the second one at the time of the Mardi 
Gras festivities. 

After an interesting halt in San Antonio, Texas, through which State we journey 
for many hundreds of miles, we enter Mexico over the Mexican International Rail- 
road; while from Trevifio to Tampico we pass over the line of the Monterey & Mexi- 
can Gulf Railway, and there enter upon the magnificent scenery traversed by the 
Tampico branch of the Mexican Central Railway. The return from the City of 
Mexico is over the main line of the Mexican Central Railway to El Paso, on the 
northern shores of the Rio Grande. The round of travel through Mexico occupies 
three weeks, and is very complete. The chief cities upon the main line of the Mexi- 
can Central Railway—and the marvelous cafions, falls, and other grand scenic 
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features of the Tampico branch —will be visited. There will also be a divergence 
at Silao for a day’s visit to the quaint city of Guanajuato. Nearly a week will be 
devoted to the Mexican capital, with numerous little expeditions in and around the 
metropolis to interesting points, and with ample time in all cases for leisure as well 
as sight-seeing. There will be a delightful excursion to the city of Cuernavaca in 
the charming valley of the same name; the trip being made over the line of the Mexico, 
Cuernavaca & Pacific Railway. There will also be an extended excursion ‘upon the 
Mexican Railway or “ English road,” as it is also called. In the course of this trip 
the fine city of Puebla, picturesque Orizaba, the pyramid of Cholula, the ancient 
Indian town of Tlaxcala, and the tierra caliente, or land of the tropics, with its 
strange and beautiful vegetation will be seen. On the northward journey there will 
be a divergence from the main line at Irapuato to visit Guadalajara. 

The tour through California, which is to supplement the Mexican trip, will be full 
and complete, the members of these parties enjoying every facility given our regular 
winter California excursionists. The principal places of resort in Southern and 
Central California are included in our programme, and ample time is afforded to 
visit even the remote sections of the State. The journey homeward from California 
will be through Utah and Colorado, with a special train service, so that the pictu- 
resque scenery of the Sierra Nevada and the wonderful cafions, gorges and passes of 
the Rocky Mountains may be viewed by daylight. Visits are to be made at Salt 
Lake City, Denver, and Manitou, with carriage drives to the chief points of interest. 

Our Special Pullman Trains. 

Special trains of vestibuled Pullman palace cars will be brought into service for 
these tours. They will be literally ‘hotels on wheels,” with every luxury and 
substantial comfort provided at the best American hostelries—elegant sleeping 
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accommodations, a Pullman palace dining car, reading room, smoking room, and 
barber’s shop. All these are practically under one roof, as the vestibuled con- 
nections of the several cars provide covered and safe passageways in place of open 
platforms. 

These trains, with their unique features, will be a source of much gratification to 
the tourist through Mexico. Everywhere in Mexico, except in the City of Mexico, 
we shall avail ourselves of their unsurpassed accommodations. In the Mexican 
capital, the Hotel Iturbide, once the palace of an emperor, will be our abiding place. 
With very few exceptions the hotels outside the City of Mexico are poor, and the 
traveler who is compelled to become their guest is subjected to serious discomforts. 
For this reason, and in the full conviction that our patrons will demand the best 
accommodations available, we have arranged to retain these trains throughout the 
entire trip through Mexico. The dining car will be included, with a retinue of cooks, 
waiters, and other servants, so that not only lodgings of a better character than 
could be had otherwise, but also meals of the best class, will be provided. The ad- 
vantage of this plan cannot be fully appreciated except by persons who have traveled 
through Mexico in the ordinary way. By providing Pullman dining and sleeping 
cars we shall be enabled to halt in unaccustomed places, regardless of limited and 
generally poor local accommodations. 

We have deemed it far better to provide the comforts and luxuries American 
travelers are accustomed to, even at an expense not ordinarily involved, rather than 
to cheapen the tour by depending upon insufficient accommodations by the way, or 
what would be equally unsatisfactory to the intelligent tourist, by leaving out some 
of the most interesting points for sight-seers in the whole country. While the tourist 
in Mexico will naturally seek to enjoy all that is new and strange in an unfamiliar 
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land, he will be quite willing to forego the discomforts and annoyances that would 
surely result from a lack of sleeping-car and dining-car accommodations. With such 
facilities at command, it is possible to see far more of Mexico, and to see it more 
satisfactorily than would be possible under other conditions. 

The dining-car service will be under the direct charge and supervision of an official 
from the Commissary Department of Pullman’s Palace Car Company. The car is 
complete in all its appointments. It will be stocked with the substantial elements of 
good living as well as with luxuries, and the mez will also include many fruits and 
delicacies peculiar to Mexico. 


‘* Stop-Over”’ Privileges. 


The tickets for railway passage, after the arrival in California, are good until August, 
and need not be used on the dates designated in the itinerary in case the passenger 
desires to prolong his stay at any point, or journey elsewhere. Persons may remain 
in Southern California, Central California, or at any point west of Omaha or St. 
Paul on the homeward route at their own pleasure, their place and time of sojourn 
being wholly matters of their own selection. 


Persons desiring to remain a longer time at the various California resorts than 


provided for in our itinerary, can avail themselves of a ticket including every expense 
— save that of hotel board —thus enabling them to make the tour through Califor- 
nia in accordance with their own wishes. For the price of this ticket see page 14. 

Members of our parties who stop over in California, and visit the different resorts 
independently, can effect an important saving by purchasing our hotel compen, the 
scope and plan of which are fully explained on pages 112, 113. 
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Suggestions for Joining a Party, 


In all cases our Mexico excursions are positively limited in numbers, and it free 
quently occurs that parties are filled long before the dates of departure. Persons 
desiring to join one of them should therefore send their names to be registered at as 
early a date as convenient. A name is registered as soon as an intention to go is 
expressed, and this registration secures a place in the cars, at hotels where sojourns 
may be made, and in every way insures membership in the party. No payment of 
money is required in this connection. If circumstances prevent the person from 
going, notice of the fact should be sent to us, and the name will be taken from the 
list, and the next applicant permitted to fill the vacancy. Tickets can be taken and 
paid for at the convenience of ‘the passenger any time to within one week of depart- 
ure; and should the passenger then be prevented from going, the money will be 
refunded. Each passenger will be entitled to a double sleeping-berth (half a section). 
This provides a separate double berth, or bed, for every passenger, and four seats 
for every two passengers. No additional charges will be made except for extra 
sleeping-car accommodations. Each sleeping car contains from one to four drawing 
rooms, supplied with wash-bowls and running water, and most of them have a private 
toilet room attached. Persons are not compelled to come to the starting point for 
the purpose of joining an excursion, but may connect with the train at any conven- 
ient place along the route. In all cases places are reserved for passengers who are to 
join ez route. Each passenger is entitled to the free transportation of 150 pounds of 
checked baggage for a whole ticket, or seventy-five pounds for a half ticket. Hand 
luggage in every case must be looked after by the owner. 
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Hints Regarding Clothing, Etc. 

Warm clothing will, of course, be a necessity at the time of leaving the East. 
The temperature upon the table-land of Mexico is very genial at all seasons of the 
year; but the warm, sunny days are always succeeded by cool nights, so that woolen 
clothing is comfortable and desirable. Overcoats, shawls and convenient wraps 
should always be in readiness for evening wear. The custom of residents is to make 
no change in the thickness of inner clothing ; and in this connection it may be men- 
tioned that the climate is drier, and that consequently even thick clothing is less 
disagreeable than it would become under similar thermometric conditions in the 
eastern part of the United States, where the atmosphere is charged with a greater 
amount of moisture. The climate is much like that of California, except that the 
temperature is generally warmer. On the coast or in the terra caliente, or hot 
country, thin clothing is a necessity; but our sojourn in that region will be brief, and 
a return to the elevated plateau follows so closely upon our visit that a radical 
change in thickness of apparel is not advisable. Rains are not likely to occur (the 
rainy season on the Mexican table-land extends from July to November), but dust 
may be encountered in some parts of the journey. Stout walking-shoes are a prime 
necessity. 

It is best to avoid direct exposure to the midday sun as much as possible in Mexico, 
and moderation in drinking the water in most cities should also be exercised. In all 
Mexican cities, in fact, care in this latter particular should be used by strangers. To 
retain health under changed conditions of climate and Surroundings requires care in 
many ways, as every traveler knows. If simple remedies, such as persons would pro- 
vide themselves with in traveling in their own country are desired, it is better to 
procure them before starting, or north of the Rio Grande, as the cost of American 
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medicines in Mexico is generally two or three times as great as in the United States. 

The remarks regarding clothing in Mexico will apply equally well to California. 
Californians themselves make no change in the thickness of their clothing from one 
year’s end to the other. The rainy season in California extends from November to 
April. Rubber shoes and waterproofs will, of course, suggest themselves. 

Mexican Money. 

The following are the values of the silver and copper coinage in common use: /eso, 
silver dollar, 100 cents; Zoston or guatra reales, silver half dollar, 50 cents; Peseta 
or dos reales, silver quarter-dollar, 25 cents; there are also silver coins of the value 
of five and ten cents; ceztavo, copper, one cent. Gold coins are not in general 
circulation, although five different denominations exist, vzz.: Onza de oro (gold ounce), 
equal to $16; JZedia onza de oro, $8 ; Pistola, $4; Escudo de oro, $2; and Lscudito de 
oro, $1. Bank notes are in circulation from $1 to $1,000 in value. A slight discount 
is sometimes charged on bank bills in cities at a distance from the capital. The local 
copper coinage is not invariably current outside the State wherein it is issued. 

United States bank bills are generally at a premium. 

The conductor of the party will render all possible service in aiding its members to 
exchange money, etc. 

Price of Tickets. 

The price of tickets for the regular Mexico-California excursions is $685. This 
sum includes all traveling expenses for the entire tour from Boston back to Boston, 
in accordance with the annexed itinerary. The coupons provide first-class passage, 
a double berth (half a section) in the sleeping car, all meals upon the dining 
car, and hotel accommodations at New Orleans for the first party, and Cincinnati 
for the second, the City of Mexico, throughout California, and at Salt Lake City 
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and Denver on the trip homeward; all carriage drives mentioned in the itinerary; 
transfers; side trips; service of conductors, guides and interpreters. Checked bag- 
gage to the amount of 150 pounds is allowed to each adult (all excess being liable to 
extra charge at customary rates). 

The price of the above ticket without board or carriage drives in California is 
$590. This ticket includes passage coupons (and transfers) to all the points in 
California mentioned in the itinerary, and persons can go from place to place’ at 
their leisure, returning eastward with any of our parties by the route of their tickets. 

No part of the ticket covering the tour through the Southern States or Mexico 
can be redeemed. 

The price of tickets for the tour through the South, Mexico, and California, then 
returning vza Oregon, Washington, Puget Sound, and eastward over the Northern 
Pacific Railway, as set forth on pages 121-120, is $755. 

The price of tickets for same tour, with the addition of an excursion of one week 
through the Yellowstone National Park, as shown on pages 129-137, is $815. 


Rates for Extra Sleeping-Car Accommodations. 


Members of the parties who desire extra sleeping-car accommodations can secure 
the same, notwithstanding the frequent halts during the journey. The rates for 
additional accommodations are as follows :— 

From Boston through the Southern States and Mexico,and thence to Colton or San 
Diego. For extra double berth (giving an entire section to one person), $75. Draw- 
ing room with toilet annex, for one occupant, $225; for two occupants, $140 ($70 
for each passenger) ; for three occupants, entire extra charge, $65. 

From Los Angeles to San Francisco. For extra double berth, $2.50. Drawing room 
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with toilet annex, for one occupant, $6.50; for two occupants, $4— $2 each; for 
three occupants, entire extra charge, $1.50. 

From San Francisco to Boston in accordance with the regular itinerary. For extra 
double berth, $21. Drawing room with toilet annex for one occupant, $58; for two 
occupants, $37 — $18.50 each; for three occupants, entire extra charge, $16. 

From San Francisco to Boston via Portland and the Northern Pacific route east. 
ward. For extra double berths, $26. Drawing room with toilet annex, for one 
occupant, $71; for two occupants, $45 — $22.50 each; for three occupants, entire 
extra charge, $19. 


When Tickets should be Taken. 


Tickets for the Mexico tours should be taken on or before Thursday, January 5, 
for the first party, and Thursday, February 2, for the second party, seven days pre- 
vious to the dates of departure, Thursday, January 12, and Thursday, February 9. 


{@ Tickets for the tours, additional copies of this circular, and. all needed infor- 
mation can be obtained of 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
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ITINERARIES. 


Mexico and California Tour No. 1.— From Boston to Riverside, Cal. 


Tuurspay, January 12. Tour No. 1.— Leave Boston at 10.03 a. m, from the station of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, Park square, in parlor cars. On arrival at the station 
members of the party should check their baggage to New Orleans. The checks will be taken up on 
the train, and the baggage will be delivered at the rooms of the owners in the hotel in New Orleans. 
Tags are supplied with the tickets, and these, with the owner’s name and home address plainly 
inscribed thereon, should be attached to every trunk, valise, or other piece of baggage, to serve as a 
ready means of identification. Hand luggage must be looked after by the owners. Lunch on the 
train, Leave Providence at 11.13 a. m., New London at 1.05 p. m., and New Haven at 2.25 p. M., 
and arrive in New York at 4,30 P, mM. ees to the Park Avenue Hotel. 


FRIDAY, January 13. Tour No. 1. — Carriage transfer from the hotel to the station of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty street, and leave New York by ferry at 10.00 a. m., and 
Jersey City at 10.12 a. m. in a special train of vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with dining | 
car, Proceed southward by the Royal Blue Line, and Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The train will 
leave Philadelphia (Twenty-fourth and Chestnut streets) at 12.20 rp. m., Chester at 12.38 Pp. M., 
Wilmington at 12.56 p, M., Baltimore (Mount Royal station) at 2.24 Pp. My and Washington at 
3.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, January 14. Tour No. 1.— Eu route southward. 


SuNDAY, January 15. Tour No. 1.— Arrive in Hey Orleans at 5.00 a. M.; at G 00 a, M. transfer 
to the New St. Charles Hotel. : : 


Monpay, January 16. Tour No, 1.— In New Orleans. 


. 


TuEsDAY, January 17. Tour No. 1.— Transfer to the ferry station, and leave New Orleans via 
the Southern Pacific Company’s line, the ‘‘ Sunset Route,’ at 9.00 A. M.; proceed westward across 
the State of Louisiana. 

WEDNESDAY, January 18. Tour No. 1.— Arrive in San Antonio 7.00 a. M.; the Main and 
Military Plazas, San Fernando Cathedral, Government Hill (Military Headquarters, Department 
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INTERIOR COURT, HOTEL ITURBIDE. 


of Texas), etc., may be reached by electric cars; leave San Antonio at 12.00 noon; arrive at Spof- 
ford Junction, Tex., at 5.00 p. m., thence by the Eagle Pass branch, arriving at Eagle Pass, Tex., 
at 6.00 Pp. M.; cross the Rio Grande, and leave Ciudad Porfirio Diaz (formerly Piedras Negras), 
Mex., at 7.00 Pp. M., vza the Mexican International Railroad, proceeding southward in the State of 
Coahuila. 


Norte, — Railway time changes at Ciudad Porfirio Diaz from Central standard, or 90th meridian, 
to City of Mexico time, which is thirty-six minutes slower than Central standard, 


THURSDAY, January 19. Tour No. 1.— From Trevifio over the line of the Monterey & Mexican 
Gulf Railway; arrive in Monterey, Mex., at 7.00 a. m.; leave Monterey 6.00 Pp. mM. 


FRIDAY, January 20. Tour No. 1.— Arrive in Tampico at 9,00 a. M. 


SATURDAY, January 21. Tour No. 1.—Leave Tampico via the Tampico branch (San Luis 
division) of the Mexican Central Railway at 3.00 a.m. Stops will be made at the various points 
of interest, including Choy Cave, Taninul Cave, the Falls of El Abra de Caballeros, El Cafetal, 
and Puente de Dios. Arrive at San Luis Potosi about 9.00 Pp. Mm, 


SunDAyY, January 22, Tour No. 1.—In San Luis Potosi. Leave at 12.00 midnight. 


Monpay, January 23. Tour No. 1.— Arrive in Aguascalientes 7.00 a. M.; the cars will be 
placed upon aside track at the station, near which are the Alameda, the hot springs, and the baths; 
a tramway leads to the Plaza, which is about a mile distant. 


Tuzspay, January 24. Tour No, 1.— Leave Aguascalientes, via the main line of the Mexican 
Central Railway, at 12.30 a. M.; arrive at Silao at 7.10 a. M., and leave at 7.25 a. M. vra the Guana- 
juato branch; arrive at Marfil at 8.10 a. m., and thence by tramway to Guanajuato; visit the Plaza, 
the Presa, the principal churches, the market-places, the old Alhondiga of Grenaditas, etc.; return 
by tramway to Marfil, and leave Marfil about 1.45 p. M., and proceed v/a Silao to Querétaro, 


WEDNESDAY, January 25. Tour No. 1.—In Querétaro. Visit the Cerro de las Campanas, 
where Maximilian, Miramon, and Mejia were executed, the plazas, principal churches, etc. Leave 
Queretaro at 3,00 Pp. M. for the City of Mexico. 


Tuurspay, January 26. Tour No. 1.— Arrive in the City of Mexico 3.00 a.m.; at 8.00 a. M. 
transfer to the Iturbide Hotel, Sefior Felipe Iturbe, proprietor, and Sefior Jose Maria Erazo, 
manager, 
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FRripay, January 27. Tour No, 1.— In the City of Mexico, 

SATURDAY, January 28. Tour No. i.— In the City of Mexico. 

SunpDay, January 29, Tour No, 1.—In the City of Mexico, 

Monpay, January 30. Tour No, 1.—In the City of Mexico, 

TUESDAY, January 31. Tour No, 1.— In the City of Mexico, 

Note. — During the time the party is in the City of Mexico, there will be several sight-seeing 
trips to points of interest near the city, e. g@., to the Castle of Chapultepec, and to Guadalupe Hid- 
algo; while a longer excursion over the scenic Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific Railway will take the 
party to the quaint city of Cuernavaca, in the picturesque valley of the same name, 

WEDNESDAY, February 1. Tour No. 1.—In the City of Mexico; transfer to the Mexican Rail- 
way station, and at 1.00 Pp. m. leave the City of Mexico on board the special Pullman vestibuled 
train, with dining car; arrive at Esperanza 7.00 P. M. 

THURSDAY, February 2. Tour No. 1.— Leave Esperanza 8,00 a. M.; arrive at Paso del Macho 
12.20 Pp. M,; leave Paso del Macho 12.30 Pp. M.; arrive at Orizaba 2.35 Pp. M.; leave Orizaba 4.00 P. M.; 
arrive at Esperanza 6.10 Pp. M., and proceed to Apizaco, 

Fripay, February 3, Tour No. 1.— Leave Apizaco 7.00 a. M.; arrive at Santa Ana 7.45 a. M.; 
transfer by tramway to the ancient city of Tlaxcala; visit the museum, the church of San Francisco, 
etc.; return to Santa Ana by tramway, and leave Santa Ana 12.05 p. M.; arrive in Puebla 1.00 P. Mm, 

SaTurDAY, February 4. Tour No. 1.—In Puebla, Excursion by tramway from Puebla to 
Cholula; visit the old town, the ancient pyramid, church, etc., and return to Puebla; leave Puebla 
at 10.00 Pp. M. for the City of Mexico. 

SunpDayY, February 5. Tour No. 1.— In the City of Mexico. Leave for Guadalajara 11.30 P. m. 

Monbay, February 6. Tour No. 1.— Arrive in Guadalajara 6.00 P. mM. 

TurEsDAY, February 7. Tour No. 1.—In Guadalajara. Leave at 7.00 Pp. mM. 

WEDNESDAY, February 8. Tour No. 1.— Arrive at Irapuato at 2.00 a. M., and proceed north. 
ward. 

THuRspDAY, February 9. Tour No. 1.— £m route northward. Arrive in El Paso, Tex., at 6.00 


Pp. M.; leave El Paso véa the Southern Pacific Company’s ‘‘ Sunset Route,” Pacific System, at 7.00 
P.M. (Pacific time), 
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Notes. — The party will unite at E] Paso with one of our parties en route to California. 


Railway time changes at El Paso from City of Mexico time to Pacific standard, or 120th 
meridian, which is one hour and twenty-four minutes slower. 


Fripay, February 10. Tour No. 1.— £x route westward through Arizona. 


SATURDAY, February 11. Tour No. 1.— Arrive at Colton 7.00 a. Mm., and at Riverside, vza the 
Southern California Railway, 8.00 a.m. Side track during the day. There will be a trip by rail 
through the Citrus Belt, visiting Redlands, etc. Leave Riverside at 10.00 p. m. 


The itinerary of Tour No. 1 is continued on page 22, 


Mexico and California Tour No. 2.— From Boston to Riverside, Cal. 


THURSDAY, February 9. Tour No. 2,— Leave Boston at 10.30 a.m., from the Kneeland street 
station of the Boston & Albany Railroad, in special vestibuled palace sleeping cars. Members of 
the party should check their baggage to Cincinnati.. The checks will be taken up on the train, and 
the baggage will be delivered at the rooms of the owners in the hotel. Tags are supplied with the 
tickets, and these, with the owner’s name and-home address plainly inscribed thereon, should be 
attached to every trunk, valise, or other piece of baggage to serve as a ready means of identifica- 
tion. Hand luggage must be looked after by the owners. Lunch and dinner in the dining car, 
The train will leave Worcester at 11.42 a. m., Springfield 1.14 p. o., Pittsfield 2.52 p. M., and 
Albany, by the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, at 4.20 Pp. M., Utica 6.37 P. M., Syra- 
cuse 8.00 Pp, M., and Rochester at 9.50 p.m. From Buffalo by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway at 10.50 p. m. (Central time). 

Nore, — Railway time changes at Buffalo, N. Y., from Eastern standard, or 75th meridian, to 
Central standard, or 90th meridian — one hour slower. 

Fripay, February 10. Tour No. 2.— From Cleveland vza the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway (‘‘ Big Four Route’’); breakfast in the dining car; arrive in Cincinnati 10.45 
A. M.; tothe Grand Hotel or the Burnett House. 

SatuRDAY, February 11. Tour No. 2.—In Cincinnati. Leave Cincinnati at 3.00 Pp. M., and 
proceed southward va the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, and the Illinois Central lines, 

SuNDAY, February 12. Tour No. 2.— Arrive in Memphis, Tenn., in the morning, and remain 
during the day. Leave Memphis at 5.00 p. M. va the Illinois Central Railroad. 
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Monpay, February 13. Tour No, 2.— Arrive in New Orleans at an early hour. 


Note. — During the sojourn of the party in New Orleans the passengers will make their head- 
quarters on the cars, The sleeping cars, with dining car attached, will be placed on a Side track” 
at the passenger station of the Illinois Central Railroad, a point convenient by street-car lines to all 
parts of the city. This arrangement has been made on account of the overcrowded condition of the 
hotels in New Orleans during the Mardi Gras carnival, and will insure better accommodations for 
our patrons, 


TuESDAY, February 14. (Mard?t Gras). Tour No. 2,—In New Orleans. 


WEDNESDAY, February 15, Téur No. 2.— Leave New Orleans via the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s line, the ‘* Sunset Route,” at 7.00 a. M.; proceed westward across the State of Louisiana. 


Tuurspay, February 16, Tour No. 2,— Arrive in San Antonio at 7.00 a. m.; the Main and 
Military Plazas, San Fernando Cathedral, Government Hill (Military Headquarters, Department 
of Texas), etc., may be reached by electric cars; leave San Antonio at 12.00 noon; arrive at Spofford 
Junction, Tex., at 5.00 p. M.; thence by the Eagle Pass branch, arriving at Eagle Pass, Tex., at 6.00 
Pp. M.; cross the Rio Grande, and leave Ciudad Porfirio Diaz (formerly Piedras Negras), Mex., at 
7.00 Pp. M. via the Mexican International Railroad, proceeding southward in the State of Coahuila. 


Nore. — Railway time changes at Ciudad Porfirio Diaz from Central standard, or 90th meridian, 
to City of Mexico time, which is thirty-six minutes slower than Central standard. 


FRIDAY, February 17. Tour No. 2.— From Trevifio over the line of the Monterey & Mexican 
Gulf Railway; arrive in Monterey at 7.00 a. M. 


SATURDAY, February 18. Tour No, 2.— Leave Monterey at 7.00 a. M.; arrive in Tampico at 
10.00 P. mM. 


SunpDay, February 19. Tour No. 2.— In Tampico. 


Monpay, February 20. Tour No, 2.—Leave Tampico via the Tampico branch (San Luis 
division) of the Mexican Central Railway, at 3.00 a.m. Stops will be made at the various points 
of interest, including Choy Cave, Taninul Cave, the Falls of El Abra de Caballeros, El Cafetal, 
and Puente de Dios, Arrive at San Luis Potosi about 9.00 Pp. mM. 


Turspay, February 21. Tour No. 2..~In San Luis Potosi. Leave at 12,00 midnight. 
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WEDNESDAY, February 22. Tour No. 2,— Arrive at Aguascalientes 7.00 a. M.; the cars will be 
placed upon a side track at the station, near which are the Alameda, the hot springs, and the baths; 
a tramway leads to the Plaza, which 1s about a mile distant. 


THURSDAY, February 23, Tour No.2.— Leave Aguascalientes via the main line of the Mexican 
Central Railway, at 12.30 a. M.; arrive at Silao 7,10 A. M., and leave at 7.25 a. M. via the Guanajuato 
Branch; arrive at Marfil at 8.10 A. m., and thence by tramway to Guanajuato; visit the Plaza, the 
Presa, the principal churches, the market places, the old Alhondiga of Grenaditas, etc.; return by 
tramway to Marfil, and leave Marfil about 1.45 p. M., and proceed vza Silao to Queretaro, 

Fripay, February 24. Tour No. 2.—In Querétaro. Visit the Cerro de las Campanas, where 
Maximilian, Miramon, and Mejia were executed, the plazas, principal churches, etc. Leave 
Queretaro at 3.00 Pp. Mm, for the City of Mexico, 

SATURDAY, February 25. Tour No. 2.— Arrive in the City of Mexico 3.00 aA. M.; at 8.00 a.m. 
transfer to the Iturbide Hotel, Sefior Felipe Iturbe, proprietor, and Sefior Jose Maria Erazo, manager, 

SunpDAyY, February 26. Tour No. 2.— In the City of Mexico. 

Monpay, February 27. Tour No, 2.— In the City of Mexico. 

TueEspDay, February 28. Tour No. 2.—In the City of Mexico. 

WEDNESDAY, March 1. Tour No. 2.— In the City of Mexico. 

Nore. — During the time the party is in the City of Mexico there will be several sight-seeing 
trips to points of interest near the city, ¢. 2., to the Castle of Chapultepec, and to Guadalupe 
Hidalgo; while a longer excursion over the scenic Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific Railway will 
take the party to the quaint city of Cuernavaca in the picturesque valley of the same name. 

TuurRSDAY, March 2. Tour No. 2.—In the City of Mexico; transfer to the, Mexican Railway 
station, and at 6.00 p. M. go on board the special Pullman vestibuled train, with dining car, and 
proceed to Esperanza, 

Fripay, March3. Tour No. 2,— Leave Esperanza 8.00 A. M.; arrive at Paso del Macho 12.20 
P. M.; leave Paso del Macho 12.30 Pp. M.; arrive at Orizaba 2.35 p.M.; leave Orizaba 4,00 Pp. M.; 
arrive at Esperanza 6,10 Pp. M., and proceed to Apizaco. 

SATURDAY, March4, Tour No. 2.— Leave Apizaco7.00 A. M.; arrive at Santa Ana 7.45 a. M.; 
transfer by tramway to the ancient city of Tlaxcala; visit the museum, the church of San Francisco, 
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etc.; return to Santa Ana by tramway, and leave Santa Ana 12.05 Pp, M.; arrive in Puebla 1.00 Pp. M.3 
excursion by tramway from Puebla to Cholula at 2.00 Pp. M.; visit the old town, the ancient pyra- 
mid, church, etc., and return to Puebla. 


Sunpay, March 5. Tour No, 2.—In Puebla. Leave Puebla at 12.00 midnigne for the City of 
Mexico. 


Monpay, March 6. Tour No. 2,— In the City of Mexico; leave via the Mexican Central Raile 
way at 12.00 noon for Guadalajara, 


Turspay, March7, Tour No. 2.— Arrive at Gaudalajara 6.00 A, M. 


WEDNESDAY, March 8, Tour No. 2.— Leave Guadalajara 10.40 aA. M.; arrive at Irapuato 5.30 
P, M., and proceed northward via the main line of the Mexican Central Railway. 


Tuurspay, March 9. Tour No. 2.— Ex route northward. 


Fripay, March 10, Tour No. 2.— Arrive in El Paso, Tex., about 7.00 a. M.; leave El Paso, 
Tex., via the Southern Pacific Company’s line at 9.00 a. M. (Pacific time). 


Notes.— The party will unite at El Paso with one of our parties ez route to California. 


Railway time changes at El Paso from City of Mexico time to Pacific standard, or 120th 
meridian, which is one hour and twenty-four minutes slower. 


SaTurDAY, March 11. Tour No. 2.— Zn route westward through Arizona and California, 
Arrive at Colton at 1.00 p. M., and in Riverside vza the Southern California Railway at 2.00 Pp. M.; 
side track for the remainder of the afternoon, Leave Riverside at 10.00 Pp. m. 


Mexico and California Tours Nos. 1 and 2.—After Departure from 
Riverside, Cal. 


Sunbay, February 12. Tour No. 1. Arrive at San Diego 3.00 a. m.; side track until 
SunpDAy, March 12, Tour No. 2. 7.00 A. M., and transfer to the Hotel del Coronado, 
Coronado Beach, E. S. Babcock, manager, 


Monpay, February 13. Tour No.1. 
Monpay, March 13. ‘Tour No, 2, At ote tee 
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Turspay, February 14. Tour No.1. 
Tuerspay, March 14, Tour No. 2. 
WEDNESDAY, February 15. Tour No.1. At Hotel del Coronado. Transfer from the 
WEDNESDAY, March 15. Tour No. 2. hotel to the Southern California Railway station, 
and leave San Diego at 1.45 p.M.; arrive in Los Angeles at 6.00 p.m. and Pasadena about 6.30 
Pp, M.; transfer to The Westminster or Hotel Van Nuys in Los Angeles, or to Hotel Green in 
Pasadena. 
THURSDAY, February 16. Tour No.1. ‘ In Los Angeles or Pasadena, Excursion to 
TuHuRSDAY, March 16. Tour No. 2. Echo Mountain and Alpine Tavern and return; 
luncheon will be served at the Echo Mountain House, 
Fripay, February 17. Tour No. 1. 
Fripay, March17, Tour No. 2. 
_SaTuRDAY, February 18. Tour No.1. 
SaTurRDAY, March 18. Tour No. 2. 
Sunpay, February 19. Tour No.1. 
SunpDay, March 19. Tour No.2. 
Monpay, February 20, Tour No. 1. t 
Monpay, March 20, Tour No. 2. 
Turspay, February 21. Tour No.1, t 


At Hotel del Coronado, 


t TH Los Angeles or Pasadena, 
In Los Angeles or Pasadena, 
In Los Angeles or Pasadena, 
In Los Angeles or Pasadena, 


Turspay, March 21. Tour No. 2, Ha t-0s Angeleno, bacsden a, 


WEDNESDAY, February 22. Tour No.1. 
WEDNESDAY, March 22. Tour No. 2, 
TuurRspDAy, February 23. Tour No.1. 
THURSDAY, March 23. Tour No.2. 
FrRIpAy, February 24. Tour No.1, In Los Angeles or Pasadena. Leave Los 
Fripay, March 24, Tour No. 2, Angeles from the Southern Pacific Company’s 
Arcade station at 10.20 p. M. for the journey northward. 
Nore. — As will be seen from the above itinerary, there is a very liberal allowance of time for 
Los Angeles and Pasadena. During that time there will be a two days’ side trip to Santa Barbara, 
with a sojourn at The Arlington, and a carriage drive to the chief places of interest. 


In Los Angeles or Pasadena. 


In Los Angeles or Pasadena. 
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SATURDAY, February 25. Tour No, 1. Arrive at Oakland Pier at 6.10 Pp. M., and in San 

SATURDAY, March 25. Tour No. 2. Francisco by ferry at 6.45 p. M.; coach transfer 
by the United Carriage Company from the Oakland ferry, foot of Market street, to the Palace Hotel, 
John C. Kirkpatrick, managing director, and George B. Warren, assistant manager, 

SUNDAY, February 26. Tour No, 1. 

SUNDAY, March 26, Tour No. 2. 


Monpay, February 27. Tour No. 1. 
Monpay, March 27. Tour No, 2, 


In San Francisco. 


t In San Francisco. 


TuESDAY, February 28. Tour No.1. 


I i 5 
TurEspAy, March 28. Tour No. 2. ten 


WEDNESDAY, March1. Tour No. 1. In San Francisco. Transfer from the hotel to 
WEDNESDAY, March 29, Tour No. 2. the Tiburon ferry, foot of Market street, and 
leave San Francisco at 3.30 p. M., and Tiburon at 4.05 p, M. by the San Francisco & North Pacific 


Railway; arrive in San Rafael at 4.35 Pp. M.; transfer to the Hotel Rafael, R. H. Warfield, 
proprietor, 


TuHuRsSDAY, March 2. Tour No. 1. ) AtSan Rafael. Excursion to Mount Tamalpais 

THURSDAY, March 30. Tour No, 2. j and return, via the Mill Valley and Mount 
Tamalpais Scenic Railway. 

Fripay, March 8. Tour No.1. 


Fripay, March3l. Tour No.2. At Sen Kaiee 


SATURDAY, March 4. Tour No.1. ‘Transfer to the station and leave San Rafael 

SATURDAY, Aprill, Tour No. 2. at 12.45 Pp, M.; arrive in San Francisco at 1.45 
p. M.; leave San Francisco from the Alameda ferry at 2.15 p, M., by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s narrow-gauge line, the Santa Cruz division; stop to view the ‘ Big Trees,” and arrive in 
Santa Cruz at 6.00 Pp. M.; transfer to the Sea Beach Hotel, J. B. Peakes, proprietor, 


SuNDAY, March 5. Tour No. 1. 

SuNDAY, April 2. Tour No. 2. oh Santa Sate 

Monpay, March 6, Tour No. 1. At Santa Cruz. Carriage drive in the forenoon, 
Monpay, April 3. Tour No, 2. visiting the cliffs and other interesting points. 
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/ 
Leave Santa Cruz at 4.35 p. M. v/a the broad gauge line by way of Pajaro; arrive at Monterey (Del 
Monte station) at 6.30 Pp. M.; to the Hotel del Monte, Georg Schénewald, manager. 
TuEspDAy, March7. Tour No.1. 


Tdaceee tn (An Vent, No. 2. At Hotel del Monte, Monterey. 


WEDNESDAY, March 8. Tour No.1. 
WEDNESDAY, April 5. Tour No. 2. 


Tuurspay, March9. Tour No.1. At Hotel del Monte, Monterey. Leave Del 
TuurspDAy, April6. Tour No. 2. Monte station at 11.52 a. M.; arrive in San Jose 
at 2.40 p. M.; transfer to the Hotel Vendome, George P. Snell, manager. 


Fripay, March 10. Tour No.1. Excursion to the Lick Observatory on the sum- 

Fripay, April7. Tour No. 2. mit of Mount Hamilton, in the stages of the 
Mount Hamilton Stage Company, the party leaving the Hotel Vendome in the morning and 
returning late in the afternoon; luncheon will be served at Smith’s Creek. 

SaTuRDAY, March1l. Tour No. 1. 

SATURDAY, April 8. Tour No. 2. 


Sunpay, March 12. Tour No. 1. 
Sunpay, April 9. Tour No. 2. 


Monpay, March 13. Tour No.1, Transfer to the Southern Pacific Company’s 

Monpay, April 10. “Tour No, 2. station (coast division) and leave San Jose at 
9.12 A. M.; arrive at Palo Alto at 9.37 a. M.; carriage ride, visiting the late Senator Stanford’s 
stock farm and the Leland Stanford, Jr., University; leave Menlo Park at 12.04 Pp. M.; arrive in San 
Francisco (Third street station) at 1.30 Pp. M.; transfer to the Palace Hotel. 


TuESsDAY, March 14, Tour No. 1. Transfer from the Palace Hotel to the Oakland 

Turspay, April1ll. Tour No. 2. ; ferry, foot of Market street, and leave San Fran- 
cisco at 8.00 a. M., and Oakland Pier at 8.30 a. m., by the Southern Pacific Company’s Ogden route, 
taking a train of Pullman palace sleeping cars, with dining car; proceed eastward via Port Costa, 
Benicia, and Sacramento, and cross the Sierra Nevada by daylight. 


WEDNESDAY, March 15, Tour No.1. i En route through Nevada and Utah; arrive at 
WEDNESDAY, April 12. Tour No, 2. Ogden 6,00 p. mM. (Mountain time), and leave 


At Hotel del Monte, Monterey. 


! At Hotel Vendome, San Jose. 


t At Hotel Vendome, San Jose. 
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at once vza the Rio Grande Western Railway, arriving in Salt Lake City 7.30 Pp. m.; transfer to 
The Knutsford, G. S. Holmes, proprietor. 

Nore.— Railway time changes at Ogden from Pacific standard, or 120th meridian, to Mountain 
standard, or 105th meridan — one hour faster. 


Tuurspay, March 16, Tour No.1. f In Salt Lake City. Carriage drive, visiting the 
Tuurspay, April 13. Tour No. 2. chief points of interest. Transfer from the 
hotel and leave via the Rio Grande Western Railway 7.30 Pp. M. 


Fripay, March17, Tour No.1. From Grand Junction eastward via the Denver 
Fripay, April 14. Tour No. 2. & Rio Grande Railroad; arrive at Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., 8.30 a. M.; the train will be side tracked for a few hours, affording an opportunity 
to visit the wonderful hot springs, baths, swimming pool, etc.; leave at 11.30 a. M., passing 
through the Cafion of the Grand River, Eagle River Cajion, and over Tennessee Pass by daylight; 
arrive at Salida 8.00 Pp. M.; side track for the night, in order to pass through the Royal Gorge by 
daylight. 
SATURDAY, March 18, Tour No.1. Leave Salida at an early hour, passing down 
SaturpDAy, April 15. Tour No. 2. the Cafion of the Arkansas River and through 
the Royal Gorge; arrive in Denver at 5.30 Pp. M.; transfer to the Brown Palace Hotel. 
Sunpay, March19, Tour No.1. 
Sunpbay, April 16. Tour No. 2. 
Monpay, March 20. Tour No.1. In Denver, Carriage drive in the forenoon 
Monpay, April17. Tour No. 2. through the finest sections of the city. Trans- 


fer from the hotel to the station in the evening and resume the sleeping cars. Leave Denver at a, 
late hour for Manitou. 


' In Denver. 


Turspay, March 21. Tour No.1. , Arrive at Manitou at an early morning hour, 

Turspay, April 18, Tour No. 2. Carriage drive in the forenoon through the Gar- 
den of the Gods and to other points of interest; leave Manitou at 3.00 Pp, m., and Colorado Springs 
at 3.30 Pp. M. via the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. . 


WEDNESDAY, March 22. Tour No.1. En route eastward through Kansas, Nebraska, 
Wepnespay, April 19. Tour No. 2, and Iowa; arrive at Omaha about 12.00 noon, 
and Council Bluffs about 12.30 Pp. m.; leave Council Bluffs about 1.30 p, m. 
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Nore.— Railway time changes at Phillipsburg, Kan., from Mountain standard, or 105th meridian, 
to Central standard, or 90th meridian — one hour faster. 


Tuurspay, March 23. Tour No.1. _ f On the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Tuurspay, April 20. Tour No. 2. en route through Illinois; arrive in Chicago at 
9.00 a. Mm.; thence east on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway at 10.30 a. Mm. 


Fripay, March 24, Tour No. 1, From Buffalo eastward via the New York Cen- 
Fripay, April 21. Tour No. 2. tral and the Boston & Albany Railroads; arrive 
in Boston, Kneeland street station, at 3.00 Pp. Mm. 


Notes. — Railway time changes at Buffalo, N. Y., from Central standard, or 90th meridian, to 
Eastern standard, or 75th meridian — one hour faster, 


For a description of the route see pages 28-110 
These itineraries are subject to slight changes, 
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THE ROUTE IN OUTLINE. 


FROM BOSTON TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Our Mexico and California tourist parties will leave Boston Thursday, January 12, 
and Thursday, February 9. Party No. 1 will take its departure at 10.03 A. M. from 
the Park square station of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, arriving 
in New York at 4.30 P. M., where the night will be passed at the Park Avenue Hotel. 
The journey will be resumed the following day va Philadelphia and Washington, and 
New Orleans will be reached early Sunday morning, where the party will remain until 
Tuesday morning, with headquarters at the New St. Charles Hotel. Party No. 2 will 
leave Boston at 10.30 A. M. from the station of the Boston & Albany R. R. on Knee- 
land st., and make the journey to New Orleans by way of Buffalo and Cincinnati, and 
will remain in Cincinnati from Friday forenoon until Saturday afternoon, stopping 
at the Grand Hotel or Burnett House. A halt on Sunday will also be made in 
Memphis, Tenn. This party will arrive in New Orleans Monday morning, and during 
the stay there the passengers will make their headquarters on the train of vestibuled 
sleeping and dining cars. This arrangement has been made for the better accommo- 
dation of the party, on account of the overcrowded condition of the New Orleans 
hotels during the JZardi Gras carnival. This party will remain in New Orleans until 
Wednesday morning, February 15. The festivities comprise day and evening 
street parades, with grand balls at the principal halls. Arrangements will be made 
for the members of the party to witness all the public parades, both day and evening. 
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FROM NEW ORLEANS ONWARD. 


The Crescent City. 


New Orleans is built within a great bend of the Mississippi River, and hence its 
title of the “Crescent City.” It is situated ninety-four miles from the debouchure of 
the river into the Gulf of Mexico, and was named in honor of the Duke of Orleans, 
Regent of France during the minority of Louis XV. Thesite was selected by Gover- 
nor Bienville in 1718, against much opposition, the chief post of the French having 
previously been at Biloxi. It was abandoned in 1719, owing to a rise in the river and 
an inundation; but in 1722 it was again selected by Delorme as the principal post 
in the province. From 1729 until 1800 it was held by the Spaniards, and in 1803 was 
ceded to the United States with the rest of the province. In the Civil war New Orleans 
was the scene of many important events. It was captured by Rear-Admiral Farragut 
in the early part of 1862, and General Butler remained in possession for quite a long 


| period. New Orleans is now not only the Southern metropolis, but also the largest 
_ cotton mart in the world ; while in other departments its trade is likewise great. 


With the places absorbed by the city from time to time, New Orleans covers an 
immense area. It includes, in fact, the entire parish of Orleans, the total area— 


including dry landsand swamps — subject to municipal government being 187 square 


| | miles. The population in 1880 was 216,090, and in 1890 it had increased to 242,039. 


eee |e 


| The city is built on land gently descending from the river, and many streets are at a 
| lower level than the river reaches at high-water mark. The stream is prevented from 


overflowing by an embankment of earth which extends for a longdistance. The first 
levee was built by Governor Perier in 1727, and was one mile in length. The river 
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front presents at all times an animated spectacle, with its immense concourse of 
steamers and ships from every clime, its miles of shifting merchandise, and its throngs 
of people, who, like the numerous craft, represent every part of the world. Thestreets 
are in many cases very spacious. Canal street is over 200 feet wide and not only the 
principal thoroughfare, but also the converging point for the hotse-car and “dummy ” 
lines leading to other parts of the city, including West End, Spanish Fort, etc. The 
Clay statue, opposite St. Charles and Royal streets, is the recognized centre. 

One of the most interesting and unique sights is the French market, on the levee 
near Jackson square. The assemblage embraces every nationality and shade of color, 
and the mingling of French, English, Spanish, and various kinds of favozs is bewilder- 
ing. Thestranger is attracted by the strange conglomeration of people quite as much 
as he is by the remarkable admixture of wares. It is a bit of the old world, or rather, 
many old-world scenes brought together. ; 

In the same vicinity is the old St. Louis Cathedral. The present edifice was begun 
in 1792 and finished in 1794. There had previously been two churches on this site. 
There are several relics in this neighborhood of the old French and Spanish occupa- 
tion. The old hall of the Cadz/da, or City Council, and the Court House are on the 
right and left of the cathedral. The square contains a bronze equestrian statue of 
General Jackson, by Mills, similar to the one in Washington. It was here that Gen- 
eral Jackson reviewed his troops, Dec. 18, 1814; prior to his victory over the British, 
Jackson had his headquarters in what is now No. 86 Royal street; and the old Court 
House, where he was fined $1,000 for contempt of court, is at No. 269 in the same 
thoroughfare. 

The Custom House is on Canal street, a short distance from the levee; the United 
States Branch Mint is at the corner of Esplanade and Decatur streets; the Cotton 
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Exchange (a handsome building), corner of Carondelet and Gravier streets; the City 
Hall, corner of St. Charles and Lafayette streets; Masonic Hall, St. Charles street, 
above Lee place; Odd Fellows’ Hall (the lower floor of which is occupied by the Con- 
tinental Guards), Lafayette Park; the Washington Artillery Armory, St. Charles 
street, between Julia and Girod streets; and the New St. Charles Hotel, St. Charles 
street, between Gravier and Common streets. The leading Club-houses, including 
the Pickwick, Boston, Louisiana and Commercial are on Canal street, above Caron- 
delet. In addition to the Jackson Monument, by Mills, and the colossal bronze of 
Clay, by Hart, there are several statues worthy of notice, — one of General Lee, sur- 
mounting a tall marble shaft, in Lee Circle; Benjamin Franklin, by Powers, in 
Lafayette square; and Margaret Haughery’s, corner of Camp and Prytania streets. 


| Bas reliefs of Bienville and Jackson are in the central room of the Custom House. 
_ There are some fine monuments in Greenwood and Metarie Road Cemeteries, which 
_ may be reached by the cars running from Canal street to the West End. From the 
| vault underneath one of the monuments the body of Jefferson Davis was afterward 
- removed to Richmond. There are numerous handsome churches. 


The Battlefield, formerly known as the plains of Chalmette, where General Jack- 


| son won his famous victory over General Pakenham, the British commander, Jan. 8, 
| 1815, is four and a half miles south of Canal street, and may be reached by the Levee 
| and Barracks horse cars, the Shell Beach Railroad, or by boat. The monument 
+} commemorative of the battle has never been completed. The National Cemetery 
occupies the southwest corner of the field. 


The ‘*‘Sunset Route’? Westward. 


We shall leave New Orleans by the famous ‘Sunset Route,” 


as the Southern 


| Pacific Company’s great railway line leading from this city is known. The Atlantic 
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system of this company comprises alarge extent of railway and steamer lines; and 
the same may be said of the Pacific system, the two aggregating 6,641 miles of rail 
lines and 7,276 miles of steamer lines, or a total of 13,917 mi es. 

The Mississippi River is crossed by the company’s ferry at the foot of Esplanade 
street, and the railway journey begins at the little town of Algiers. The road crosses 
a rich and productive section of Louisiana, and on every hand are seen the fields 
and mills of the great sugar plantations. The country is generally flat, but far from 
uninteresting. Where the land has not been put under cultivation, there are stretches 
of forests, and the bayous are in some places bordered by trees—the live oak, the 
cypress, and other hard woods predominating. The branches are festooned and 
heavily draped with Spanish moss, the é//andsia neneoides of the botanists, an epiphytic 
and not a parasitic plant, that is believed to have a healthful influence. Eighty 
miles from New Orleans is Morgan City, an important port, from which several of 
the Southern Pacific Company’s steamship lines diverge. This is also the head- 
quarters of the oyster fishery. We cross here on a fine iron’ bridge, the Atchafalaya 
River, and reach Berwick Bay, along which and the'famed Bayou ‘Teche we journey 
for many miles.’ We are in the country settled by the’ Acadians, and the romantic 
incidents of Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” some of the scenes of which are laid along 
these shores, come into mind. Sugar plantations, 'some of which are of vast extent, 
line the bayou. Franklin, Jeannerette, and New Iberia are the chief towns on this 
part of the line. Lafayette has become an important railway point. ° The western 
parishes, and especially Calcasieu, one of the largest in the State, aré covered toa 
considerable extent by forests.. The lumbering interests in this region are extensive. 
The Calcasieu River is crossed at Lake Charles; and thirty-eight miles farther, at 
Orange, we cross the Sabine River from Louisiana into the great State of Texas. 
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CITY OF MEXICO 


STATUE OF COLUMBUS, 


The Lone Star State. 


Texas, with its 265,780 square miles, is the largest State in the Union. It hasa 
length, east and west, of 825 miles, and a breadth of 740 miles. The eastern and 
central parts of the State have progressed rapidly, and a large number of populous 
towns have sprung into existence along the “Sunset Route.” Texas was admitted 
into the Union Dec. 20, 1845, having been for nine years previous an independent 
republic. The Texan settlers revolted against Mexican rule in 1835, and in October 
of that year occurred the battles of Gonzales, Goliad, and Concepcion, in which the 
Mexicans were defeated. San Antonio was captured Dec. 10, 1835, and ten days 
later the independence of Texas was declared. General Sam. Houston became the 
first president of the new republic, and was inaugurated in October, 1836. The first 
settlement was by the French under La Salle, in 1686. The Southern Pacific line 
_ traverses nineteen of the 226 counties of Texas, and some of these are larger than 
} several of the Eastern States. In the eastern section the country is divided between 
timber and prairie, the land generally being very rich. We cross successively the 
| Neches, Trinity and Harris rivers before reaching Houston. 


San Antonio. 


_ From Houston, we continue westward over the Southern Pacific Company’s line, 
and, passing through Rosenburg, Columbus, Glidden, Schulenburg, Luling, Seguin, 

} and other prominent towns, reach San Antonio the following morning. 

San Antonio, which has played a more important part in the history of Texas than 

| any other place in the State, is a handsome and growing city, with a strange com- 

} mingling of American and Mexican life and customs. Two small streams, the San 
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Antonio and the San Pedro, flow through the centre of the city. The Alamo, where 
Santa Ana cruelly slaughtered Travis, Bowie, Davy Crockett, Evans, and their 
little band of patriots —144 men altogether — while the besiegers numbered 4,000, 
is on the plaza of the same name. The Alamo was built by the Franciscan fathers 
(in 1741), and, like most of the missions of those days, combined the characteristics 
of the fortress with those of the church, to better resist the dreaded attacks of Indians. 
Several other missions were established near San Antonio, viz.: San Jose de Aguayo 
(1718), La Concepcion (1731), San Juan Capistrano (1731), and San Francisco de la 
Espada (1731). All are now in ruins. La Concepcion and San Jose, two miles and 
four miles below the city, respectively, are especially interesting. ‘The military head- 
quarters of the Department of Texas, one of the finest military posts in America, are 
situated on Government Hill. Guard mounting occurs at 9.00 A.M. There are two 
plazas in addition to the one in front of the Alamo— Main and Military —and all 
three present an animated scene in the evening when the Mexican population gathers 
there in large numbers. The historic cathedral of San Fernando, where Santa Ana 
had his headquarters in 1835 and ’36, stands between the Main and Military plazas. 
The city contains several fine modern buildings, including an opera house and club- 
house erected a few years since, on the west side of the Alamo Plaza. 

A long stretch of valuable country, which is gradually being settled, lies west of 
San Antonio. We pass through the cattle region, and there are many important 
shipping points along the railroad line, together with numerousranches. At Spofford 
Junction we leave the Southern Pacific Company’s main line, and, turning southward 
over a branch road, we reach the Rio Grande River, the international boundary, at 
Eagle Pass. 
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Entering Mexico. 

Leaving Eagle Pass without delay, our‘train will proceed across the International 
Bridge to the opposite shore, where the Mexican tour will fairly be entered upon. 
The republic of Mexico comprises twenty-seven free and independent States, one 
Federal district, in which the national capital is situated, and two territories — Lower 
California and Tepic, formerly part of the State of Jalisco, and later a military dis- 
trict. The country extends from north latitude 32 degrees, 29 minutes, 45 seconds 
(the extreme northern boundary at the Pacific coast), to north latitude 15 degrees ; 
and from 12 degrees, 18 minutes, 46 seconds of east longitude to 18 degrees, 6 minutes, 
15 seconds of west longitude, the City of Mexico (in west longitude from Greenwich, 
99 degrees, 5 minutes, 25 seconds) being taken as the meridian point. Within these 
limits is enclosed a superficial area of 1,957,912 square kilometers, or 766,000 square 
miles, its greatest length from northwest to southeast being 1,973 3-4 miles, and its 
greatest width — on the 26th degree of north latitude — about 750 miles. The mini- 
mum width at the Isthmus of Tehuantepec is 140 miles. Its line of frontier with 
the United States extends 1,789 1-2 miles, and its southern frontier (adjacent to 
Guatemala and Balize) 532 miles; while its coast line has an extent of 5,781 miles — 


-} 4,168 upon the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of California, and 1,613 miles along the 
| Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. The population of Mexico was set down in 
_ 1882 at 10,001,884, of which 19 per cent., or 1,882,522, belonged to the Caucasian 
| race; 38 per cent., or 3,765,044, to the native Mexican or Indian race; and 43 per 
_ cent., Or 4;354,318, to the mixed race. 


We first enter the State of Coahuila, which, with its 50,890 square miles, is the 


t }) fourth largest division in the Mexican confederation, the States of Chihuahua and 


| Sonora and the Territory of Lower California being larger in the order named. In 
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point of population Coahuila, with its 183,32 5 inhabitants, stands twentieth. Its 


capital, Saltillo, has a population of 25,000, and Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, where we 


begin our journey through the republic, with 4,189 inhabitants, is its sixth town in 
size. The town was formerly known as Piedras Negras. 


The Mexican International Railroad. 


The first stage of our journey through Mexico lies over the line of the errvocarril 
Internacional Mexicano, which extends from Ciudad Porfirio Diaz southward through 
Coahuila to Jaral, 255 miles, and then westerly to Torreon (also within the State of 
Coahuila), 128 miles farther. At the latter point, which is near Lerdo, it connects 
with the Mexican Central Railway, 518 miles from El Paso, Tex., and 706 miles from 
the City of Mexico. The International forms a part of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s wide-spreading system, and is an important line for New Orleans and south- 
western travel. Our journey over this line takes us 223 miles to the station of 
Trevifio. The section of Mexico first seen is its most arid and unproductive region, 
although along its valleys and about the /aguzas there is much fertile soil. Nothing 
of scenic interest or importance is lost by making a large part of the journey by 
night. Ciudad Porfirio Diaz has an elevation of 722 feet above sea level, and the 
road makes a gradual ascent until the great Mexican plateau is reached. The grade 
of the railway does not in any place exceed I per cent., or fifty-two feet per mile. 
Sabinas, seventy-two miles from the Rio Grande, on the river of the same name, is 
the principal station of the bituminous coal region, which extends over an area of 
forty by sixty miles in and adjacent to the Sabinas Valley. There are also large 
deposits of magnetic iron ore near here. From the station of Trevifio the Monterey 
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& Mexican Gulf Railway runs southeastward, 387 miles to Tampico on the Gulf of 


Mexico. 


Monterey, Mexico. 


Monterey, capital of the State of Nuevo Leon, is a progressive and growing city 
of over 70,000 inhabitants, 66 miles southeast of Trevifio, and at an elevation of 
1,800 feet above the level of the sea. It is one of the great mining, smelting and 
manufacturing centres of the Republic of Mexico. The city is built upon broken 
ground in the midst of a great plain, from which rises on the east the Cerro de la Silla 
(4,149 feet), and on the west the Cerro de las Mitras (3,618 feet). To the south is 
the magnificent sweep of the Sierra Madre. A spur of the Mitras juts out above the 
city to the west, and on this is perched commandingly the old Odisfado Viejo 
(Episcopal Palace), erected between the years 1782-90, by Bishop Verger. This 
picturesque old building is now occupied as an artillery barrack. In the very heart 
of the city is the great spring, the Ojo de Agua. The little Plaza Mayor is a 
charming garden, in which is a quaint fountain. Fronting upon the plaza is the 
cathedral, and near by is the ancient church of San Francisco. The cathedral is 
a comparatively modern structure, begun in the last decade of the last century 
and consecrated July 4, 1833. It was never remarkable for the richness of its 
decorations, and its various injuries and losses in war times have left it still more 
bare. The building is very massive, and its exterior effect, while rather heavy, is 
decidedly impressive. Probably the oldest religious foundation in the city is the 
church of San, Francisco, established not later than 1586. Upon the site of the 
primitive church building is a ruinous structure that dates from the early part of 
the seventeenth century; and adjoining this is the existing church, dating from 1730. 
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The convent is now used as the city jail. The more important buildings within the 
city, aside from the churches, are the Casa Municipal, on the west side of the 
Plaza Mayor; the Episcopal Palace, just south of the cathedral; the State Govern- 
ment building, and a large theatre. 


Tampico. 


Our route from Monterey to Tampico, a distance of 321 miles, takes us through 
the southeastern part of the State of Nuevo Leon and diagonally across the State of 
Tamaulipas, over the line of the Monterey & Mexican Gulf Railway. This road 
traverses one of the richest agricultural valleys in Mexico. The valley is from twenty 
to sixty miles wide, and is bounded on its northerly side by the Sierra de Tamaulipas, 
and on the southern side by the Sierra Madre. There are considerable areas of 
irrigated lands where sugar-cane, rice, corn, oranges and other fruits are grown; while 
here and there are belts of hard wood forests and semi-tropical vegetation. Tampico, 
although not a large city, is nevertheless a place of great importance commercially. 
It is the seaport terminus of two railway lines, the Monterey & Mexican Gulf Rail- 
way, and the Tampico branch of the Mexican Central Railway, thus making it a 
great distributing point for both the northern and central portions of Mexico. The 
city is situated on the left bank of the Panuco River, which at this point is 1,800 
feet wide, while for several miles above the city it has a channel 800 feet wide and 
twenty-five or thirty feet deep. While a part of the city lies very near the level of 
the river, the better portion occupies higher ground, from thirty to sixty feet above 
the river. Tampico has been spoken of as a “tinted town,” much the same as 
certain writers have called Nassau, in the Bahama Islands, “a water-colored town”; 
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the appellation being due to the fact that the citizens color their houses pink, green, 
blue, cream, or other color. While the combinations of hues are generally agreeable, 
it would not be strange if occasionally the effect should prove otherwise than artistic. 
The city is composite in its architecture and cosmopolitan in its population to a 
greater extent than almost any city of Mexico. One sees pitched roofs and verandas 
outside, or on the street side, of the houses; while wood, stone or iron in many 
instances takes the place of the well-nigh universal adode. The visit to Tampico will 
prove very interesting, not only for the sake of the city itself, but for the opportuni- 
ties it affords to see that section of tropical Mexico, and also to visit the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico, only about six miles below the city, at La Barra. 


From Tampico to Aguascalientes. 


Our departure from Tampico will be over the San Luis Divisicn, or Tampico 
branch, of the Mexican Central Railway. This branch forms an important part of 
this great railway system, being no less than 412 miles in length from La Barra, on 
the Gulf, to Chicalote, the station on the main line nine miles north of Aguascalientes, 
‘and traversing some of the grandest mountain and cafion scenery in Mexico. The 
first day’s journey will take us about 275 miles, to the City of San Luis Potosi, but 
many scenes of beauty and grandeur await our inspection along the route. 


Some Remarkable Caverns. 


Our first halt will be at Choy Cave and Taninul Cave, some seventy-five miles west 
of Tampico, and almost at the beginning of the mountainous section of our journey, 
the elevation here being only some 200 to 300 feet above the sea. Though the 
scenery of the Boca del Abra is charming, it is less impressive than that of the grand 
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cafions we are to pass through later in the day. But the wealth of tropical vegetation 
gives us pictures of living green of every conceivable shade. The first few miles of 
the upward grade have for their characteristic a succession of remarkable caves. 
Most of the caves of this limestone region have openings in the ceilings, or “‘ sky- 
lights,” beneath which, on the cavern floor, ferns and shrubs are often found growing. 
The railroad track passes over a short iron bridge directly across the skylight of 
Choy Cave. Looking down, one can see the water of a rapid stream flowing at the 
bottom of the cavern, 205 feet below. There are, in fact, two distinct chambers side 
by side, each having its opening at the top. The cave runs into the mountain 500 
or 600 feet, but loses its great height as it recedes. The river at the bottom comes 
to the surface here from some unknown source above, forming a pool fifty feet wide, 
300 feet long, and very deep. Choy Cave is reached by a flight of stone steps down 
the bank. About a mile farther west we halt to inspect Taninul Cave, and then we 
proceed westward through scenery of the most striking and beautiful character, 
threading our way up through the Abra de’ Caballeros. The small river that flows 
through this picturesque cafion reaches the plain by a series of beautiful cascades 
whose vertical descent is 300 feet. The train will halt here that we may have a view 
of the Falls of the Abra de Caballeros. Across the river from the track, immediately 
above the track, rises a vertical precipice to the height of some 3,000 feet. Near the top 
of the cafion we see the two bold peaks, rising above the river on either hand, which 
give the name to this cafion —the Caballeros, or Cavaliers. 

About half a mile from the station of El Cafetal, down in the bed of the stream that 
we are following, is a curious submerged natural bridge of stone called the Puente 
de Dios, or Bridge of God. Into a pool of deepest blue above the bridge falls the 
main body of water from a ledge twenty or thirty feet in height, while a dozen separate 
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rills pour over the mossy rim of the basin. Besides the arch, which can be seen only 
from below, the water has cut out in the rock a grotto of many chambers, while the 
lime in the spray constantly makes new formations. 
Through Tamasopo Canon. 

After passing the Puente de Dios, we soon find ourselves at an elevation of about 
1,000 feet, in the midst of an extensive ca/fe/a/, or coffee plantation. We are only 
about seventeen miles from the station of Canoas, yet in that short distance the 
train must rise some 2,600 feet, tracing its way up through the cafion by a succession 
of bewildering curves. We pass, as we ascend, St. Joseph’s Pit, a remarkable crater 
caused by the subsidence of the mountain floor. At the mouth of the cafion, as we 
look back toward El Cafetal, a scene of loveliness never to be forgotten presents itself. 
At a vertical distance of 1,200 feet below the observer, but several miles away by the 
track, there lies spread out a broad valley, encircled by mountains and covered by a 
mantle of luxuriant tropical forest, interspersed with clearings where sugar-cane 
grows. The steady stream of moisture that comes up from the sea supplies the veg- 
etation of mountain and valley alike with ample and constant means of growth. The 
‘line of railway through the yawning cafion of TTamasopo follows along the side of the 
cliffs, around curves, and through a succession of tunnels, steadily ascending over a 
grade of nearly three per cent., and then the peaceful valley of Canoas is reached. 
The mountains which surround this lovely valley have strange, fantastic forms, with 
jagged ridges and peaked summits. Passing through a sharp cut on the western side 
_ of the valley brings us to Cardenas, a railway divisional point among arid hills on the 
_ eastern edge of the great plain below the wild San Ysidro Valley. Near the station 
there is a large hacienda belonging to the Governor of San Luis Potosi. After 
_ crossing the plain west of Cardenas, we again ascend, through a seemingly endless 
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succession of curves, the San Ysidro Valley. The mountains are densely wooded, and 
suggest the White Mountain Notch. This is the last cafion before reaching San 
Luis Potosi, the remaining distance from Villar being a gradual ascent. In getting 
up from the level of the sea, we ascend four distinct mountain slopes, one after the 
other, and cross three distinct intervening valleys, each higher than the one next pre- 
ceding it. The general direction of these valleys is from north to south. In each of 
them, and on the bordering mountains, there is a striking peculiarity in the vegeta- 
tion. The air sweeping inland from the Gulf of Mexico is full of moisture, and this 
is precipitated on the eastern slopes of the mountains and the western sides of the 
valleys, while the western slopes of the ranges, and the parts of the valleys adjoining, 
remain dry. In all of these lateral valleys we find the same thing — the western side 
fresh and verdant, the eastern side comparatively barren. Deep cafions, cut through 
the mountain chains here and there, make natural channels for the water courses de- 
scending from the table-land to the sea, and now also afford passage for the railway 
line from one valley to another. 
San Luis Potosi. 

San Luis Potosi is a busy place of about 75,000 inhabitants—the third or fourth 
city of the republic in population. Situated in a fertile region, surrounded by moun- 
tains rich in mineral wealth, it is the principal distributing point for a large part of 
Northern Mexico. The title of Potosi—the name of the city meaning in English 
“ St. Louis of the treasure ”——is due to the vast amount of silver that has been taken 
from the mines in the neighboring San Pedro Mountains. There are numerous fine 
public buildings, among them the Cathedral, which exhibits some rich stone carvings, 
the Governor’s Palace, the Bishop’s Palace, and the churches of Carmen and San 
Augustin. The Cathedral contains a clock which was presented by the King of 
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Spain for what is said to have been the largest piece of silver ore ever taken from a 
mine. On the Alameda there is a fine statue of Hidalgo, which was unveiled in 1889. 
Most of the streets are very narrow. The Alameda is an unusually beautiful prome- 
nade. This, as ‘well as various public gardens here and there, formerly belonged to 
the church. Among the curious street sights are primitive carts or wheelbarrows, 
each loaded with two or three earthern water jars, and propelled by man or mule 
power. The largest and most complete smelting plant in Mexico is found at San Luis 
Potosi. The works belong to an American company, and have been exceedingly 
prosperous. San Luis Potosi is often and justly spoken of as holding the same 
relation to Eastern Mexico that Guadalajara holds to the western part of the republic. 
The city affords a ready market for the produce of the surrounding country, has two 
railway lines both to the United States and to the City of Mexico, and presents many 
evidences of thrift. A full day will be devoted to San Luis Potosi, the journey to 
Aguascalientes, 140 miles west, being made at night. 
. Aguascalientes. 

This city, founded in 1520, is one of the prettiest in all Mexico, and the capital of 
_ the small but influential State of the same name. The city is handsomely laid out in 
squares, with many fine buildings and luxuriant gardens, and its population is about 
_ 40,000. There are several beautiful public squares, the chief of which are the Plaza 
_ de Armas and the gardens of San Marcos and Guadalupe. The two former contain 
_ palms and many other trees, some of which have beautiful flowers, and the latter, 


‘| flowering plants. The Plazaalso containsa finemonumentalcolumn. The Parroguia 
|, and several of the minor churches are well worthy a visit, and the markets are not 
i 


only commodious and clean, but are supplied with a great variety of tropical and 
| semi-tropical fruits. There is a tramway leading from the station to the Plaza and 
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the Jardin de San Marcos. Other points of interest are readily reached on foot. The 
hot springs, from which the city and the State have taken their name, are situated 
about two miles east of the town, or a mile east of the station, at the terminus of a 
beautiful alameda. The principal baths are a short distance west of’ the station, but 
there are also numerous baths at the springs. 

The Mexican Central Railway. 

At Aguascalientes, or, more strictly, at Chicalote station, eight miles north, we 
entered upon the main line of the Ferrocarril Central Mexicano, or Mexican Central 
Railway, upon which we are to continue through to the City of Mexico. This impor- 
tant road extends from the City of Juarez, on the Rio Grande, to the City of Mexico, 
a distance of 1,970 kilometers (1,224 miles). It has branch lines in operation from 
Silao to Marfil, from Irapuato to Guadalajara, from Aguascalientes to San Luis 
Potosi and Tampico, on the Gulf Coast, and another under construction from Guada- 
lajara to San Blas, on the Pacific Coast. The main line runs nearly through the 
central part of the country, and lengthwise of its elevated table-land from-the United 
States border to its capital, passing through ten of the most important States, and 
entering the Federal district. It is a standard gauge road, and is, in fact, an exten- 
sion of the great Santa Fe Railway system, which reaches toward both the south and 
the west from the far-away Lake Michigan. Both these great roads were principally 
the outgrowth of Eastern enterprise and capital. The Mexican Central was aided by 
government subsidies, and has been built in a thorough and substantial manner, 
creditable alike to those who have had the direction of its affairs and to those who 
carried out the details of its construction. Though nominally begun in June, 1880, but 
little work was done that year. The first train crossed the border from El Paso, Tex., 
Aug. 2, 1882, and the road was finished to Chihuahua in September of the same year. 
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While the northern end was being built, workmen were engaged upon the southern 
extremity of the line, and made rapid progress. In November, 1882, the locomo- 
tive had reached Silao, and the branch line had been constructed to Marfil, near 
Guanajuato. Jan. 1, 1884, found over 1,050 miles of completed track; and on the 
toth of April, 1884, the roadway between the City of Mexico and the Rio Grande was 
opened to traffic for its entire length. 

Silao. 


One hundred and twenty-six miles south of Aguascalientes lies the attractive little 
city of Silao, from which a branch line extends eastward about fifteen miles to Guan- 
ajuato, the capital of the State of the same name, and like Zacatecas, an ancient 
mining town. Silao has several fine churches, and both in and near the town are 
many handsome gardens. The steam railway extends from Silao to Marfil, a suburb 
of Guanajuato, and the remainder of the way, up a narrow and steep ravine, is covered 
by a tramway. The railway winds up the hillsides, and some fine views are opened 
across the plains below, beyond which the mountains are seen. Some of the near 
_ peaks are quite picturesque in form. The road was opened to this point, amid great 
rejoicing, on the 22d of November, 1882. 


Guanajuato. 


_ Situated 926 feet above Silao, and occupying a narrow ravine, or ca#ada, upon 
_ each side of which are high, rocky cliffs, is the famous old city of Guanajuato, founded 
| by the Spaniards in 1554, and now a place of 60,000 inhabitants. Silver mining was 
_ begun here in 1558, and the Veta Madre is still the richest ore vein in Mexico, the 
| district ranking first in the amount of production, after having been worked constantly 
for over three centuries. It is claimed that the product of the Valenciana mine, which 
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is situated in the mountains northeast of the city, has been $800,000,000. The 
processes of mining and reducing the ores are of the same primitive sort’ employed 
over 300 years ago. There are fifty mills for crushing and reducing silver ores in 
Guanajuato, all of which.are worked by horse or mule power except one. Many of 
these mills,some of them very ancient, are seen on the road from Marfil, being huge 
fortresses of stone, which have more than once in years past repelled bands of robbers. 

No city in Mexico is more quaint or picturesque. Entering at Marfil the rocky 
cajiada, the bottom of which barely affords room for the road, and the little Rio Guana- 
juato, which has been walled in to save every inch of space, the visitor passes between 
tiers upon tiers of adode or stone mills and houses, which seem to have grown out of 
the earth itself. A turn in the road brings the purple or yellow dome of some ancient 
church into view, or some little patch of green with waving cypress or graceful palm; 
and anon the rugged walls are so steep that no living thing—not even a Mexican— 
can cling to the rocks. All at once you are in the heart of a busy, bustling city. 
The streets are steep and narrow, and stairways communicate in many places from 
one terrace to another, reminding one of the mountain cities of Switzerland. The 
large churches, and especially the chief place of worship, that of Za Parroguia, have 
their porches on high /ozgas, or platforms, above the street level. There is a small 
but handsome plaza, and in the upper part of the city, on either side of the presas, OY 
reservoirs, are terraced drives and walks, bordered by elegant private residences. 
The street scenes are peculiar. The market overflows its narrow limits into the sur- 
rounding thoroughfares, and the pedestrian must be wary to avoid toppling over the 
little piles of dry goods, fruits, or vegetables displayed by the pavement merchant. 
The buildings are ancient, and each floor is paved with stone tiles, while ponderous 
stone steps lead from one to the other. From a mountain above the city is obtained 
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‘a beautiful variegated sandstone, of all the colors of the rainbow, blue, pale green 
and chocolate predominating; and of this handsome material many houses of the 
better sort have been constructed. The old Alhdéndiga de Grenaditas was erected in 
1785, and served—as its name implies—as a commercial exchange. It is now used 
in part for a school, and in part for a carce/, or prison. It was in this building that 
the Spaniards intrenched themselves and withstood a long siege when the city was 
attacked in 1810 by the patriot priest Hidalgo and his Indian forces. Finding it 
impossible to carry the fortress by storm, a brave Indian, it is related, took a large 
flat stone upon his back, and unharmed by the bullets rained upon him from above, 
reached the gates, and set them on fire. The garrison was put*to the sword. The 
year following Hidalgo was defeated by the Spaniards, and fleeing to Chihuahua, 
was captured and shot. His head and those of his three companions—Allende, 
Aldama, and Jimenez—were then brought to Guanajuato, and hung upon hooks at 
the four corners of this building. The victorious Calleja also took terrible vengeance 
upon the inoffensive inhabitants of Guanajuato for harboring the insurgents, and 
slaughtered them without mercy. 
Querétaro. 
We return from Guanajuato to Silao at an early afternoon hour and proceed south- 
| ward from that point over the main line of the Mexican Central Railway to Querétaro, 
85 miles from Silao. 
This city, the capital of the State of the same name and one of the most beautiful 
cities in all Mexico, is charmingly situated in a fertile valley. Its population, accord- 
_ ing to Janvier’s Guide, is about 47,000. It was founded by the Aztecs about 1445, and 
- conquered by the Spaniards under Don Fernando de Tapia, a lieutenant of Cortes, in 
July, 1531. Viewed from an elevation — the Cerro de las Campanas, for example — it 
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presents a lovely picture. Its churches are numerous and imposing, and their shapely, - 
bright-colored domes and towers are prominent objects. The little Rio Otra Banda 
flows through the town, affording the means of irrigation to its outlying fields of wheat 
and corn, and water is also brought in from the mountains by means of an aqueduct, 
some of the arches of which are ninety feet in height. There are several small but 
handsome plazas containing palms, banana trees, and other rare vegetation ; and one 
of them displays also a statue of the Marquis del Villar de la Aguilar, who defrayed 
most of the expenses of building the aqueduct. There are numerous public fountains 
about the city, in the plazas and streets, and some of them are very picturesque. In 
the outskirts of the city, near the station, is a fine alameda. ‘The streets are narrow 
and winding, but generally neat and clean. In some parts of the State of Querétaro 
opals are found in great abundance, and the precious stones are frequently sold about 
the streets of the city and at the station. Thiscity is noted for the great religious 
devotion of its people, and there were formerly a number of convents connected with. 
the leading churches. These were confiscated by the government, together with all 
the other convent property in Mexico, in 1857. Of the churches, the Cathedral of 
San Francisco and that of Santa Clara are the finest. | 
The city has a melancholy interest on account of its connection with the closing 
events of the Archduke Maximilian’s reign in Mexico. It was here that Maximilian. 
sustained a siege against the Liberal forces under General Mariano Escobedo, which 
resulted, through the supposed treachery of his bosom friend, Colonel Miguel Lopez, 
of the Empress’ regiment, whom he had just made a general, in his surrender to- 
Generals Palacio and Escobedo, on the 19th of May, 1867. Maximilian had removed 
from the convent of Santa Clara to that of La Cruz, and in the latter was confined as 
a prisoner until his execution with Generals Miramon and Mejia, upon the side of the: 
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Cerro de las Campanas, June 19th of the same year, Efforts were made to save 
Maximilian from the mandate of the court martial; and ‘the Princess Salm-Salm is 
said to have ridden to San Luis Potosi, the seat of the republican government, 160 
miles distant, to intercede with President Juarez, who, however, remained inexorable. 
The place where the emperor and his companions were shot is marked by three 
crosses bearing their names. Querétaro was the scéne of another important historical 
event; it was here that the treaty of peace between Mexico and the United States 
was finally ratified by the Mexican Congress in 1848. 

South of Querétaro the railway passes under one of the arches of the massive aque- 
_ duct which supplies the city with. water, and also near the famous Hercules cotton 
| mill, erected by the Rubio family. This establishment was begun in 1840, and has 
cost with its grounds, improvements, and machinery, $4,000,000. Quite a large tract 
is inclosed by a high wall ; and as the mill gives employment to hundreds of operatives 
there is quite a large dependent town. The owners reside here, and the grounds about 
their dwellings are handsomely laid out with artificial lakes, fountains, and statues. 
Both water-power and steam-power are used, and in connection with the former is one 
of the largest overshot wheels in the world, fifty feet in diameter. The product of 
the mills is an unbleached cotton cloth called manta, which is converted into outer 
garments and worn to a wide extent by the male laborers throughout Mexico. 

From Querétaro to the City of Mexico. 

From Querétaro, the travelers will continue southward toward the City of Mexico, 
which is 245 kilometers, or about 152 miles, distant. Beyond Querétaro is a rich 
and fertile valley, on the opposite side of which, thirty-four miles distant, is the 
flourishing city of San Juan del Rio, containing about 18,o00 inhabitants. Just 
beyond that place the road passes out of the State of Queretaro into that of Hidalgo. 
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For a considerable distance it continues to course along the boundary line between 
the States of Hidalgo and Mexico, entering each of these States no less than three 
different times before the Federal district is reached. Beyond the broad plain of 
Cazadero the road climbs the mountains, and just east of Marquez station the 
elevation is 8,134 feet. From Marquez there is a descent of 1,476 feet to Tula, 
which is twenty-six miles distant. The Tula Valley is rich in foliage and flowers, 
and presents a very beautiful and attractive appearance. 

Tula has but few evidences of its ancient importance, although there are ruins 
upon the neighboring hills. In the year 648, according to Prescott, who follows the 
native historian Clavigero, the Toltecs arrived in this valley and commenced the 
building of their city. They abandoned it in the year 1051, and the Chichimecs took: 
possession in 1170, and eventually the Mexicans in 1196. Here the Mexicans dwelt 
129 years and then founded the City of Mexico. When the Spaniards appeared, they 
established one of their important cities here, and the cathedral, now standing, dates 
from 1553. A wall that once served the purposes of defence surrounds the 
cathedral. 

Prescott states that the Toltecs were the first people of whom we have traditions 
coming from the north. They were well instructed in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, and invented the complex arrangement of time adopted by the Aztecs. The 
noble ruins of religious edifices and other structures are attributed to this people. 
Their shadowy history reminds one of those primitive races who preceded the ancient 
Egyptians. After four centuries the Toltecs disappeared as silently and mysteriously 
as they came. Many of the buildings now existing in Tula are doubtless constructed 
of stones taken from the ancient ruins. Quetzalcoatl, “ The Feathered Serpent,” or. 
“God of the Air,” one of the chief deities worshipped by the Aztecs, but finally 
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driven out of the land, was of Northern or Toltec origin, and by some writers was 
supposed to have been a Toltec sovereign. He is said to have incurred the wrath of 
the other Gods by opposing human sacrifices. Pu/gue, the national beverage of 
Mexico (made of the fermented juice of the maguey, or Agave Americana), it is 
asserted, was discovered near Tula in the reign of Tecpancaltzin (between 1042 and 
1094). Papantzin, one of the nobles of the tribe, sent some as a gift to his sovereign, 
who forthwith fell in love with Papantzin’s daughter, who had been made the cup 
bearer— a circumstance which led, as the Indian historian Ixtlilxochitl avers, to the 
downfall of his race, since his kingdom was destroyed in the reign of his son. 

At Tula we are fifty miles from Mexico and 691 feet below it. We are already 
within the outer rim of the valley of Anahuac, or Mexico. The surroundings are 
picturesque, since many high mountains rise at no great distance. The great snow- 
covered mountains, Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl,—17,780 and 16,060 feet high, 
respectively, —lie beyond the City of Mexico, on the opposite side of the valley from 
‘where we enter. The railway passes through several small towns and cities, including 
El Salto, Huehuetoca, Cuautitlan, Lecheria, and Tlalnepantla; and also through the 
famous Zajo de Nochistongo, which lies between the two places first mentioned, about 
thirty-three miles from the capital. This ancient cut, or canal, was made by the 
| Spaniards to drain the lakes of the valley, which had several times overflowed their 
| banks, inundating the city. It was designed to reduce the waters-of Lakes Texcoco, 
Zumpango, and Cristobal, and first took the form of a tunnel. The work was begun 
in 1607, and with the aid of 15,000 Indians, finished in September, 1608. Scarcely 
had the waters begun to flow, when it was found that the tunnel was too small, 
| and the choked aperture was soon a mass of ruins. Various schemes were devised 
| to enlarge the canal, and finally a theory was started that the peril from the lakes 
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was not as great as had been represented. Under the direction of one engineer, ~ 
employed by the government, the desagiie was closed, causing the waters to return to 
the lakes; anda series of heavy rains occurring about the same time, Mexico was 
flooded for the space of five years, from 1629 to 1634, during which time there was 
great suffering on the part of the inhabitants. The engineer was meanwhile thrown 
into prison. Various projects were devised to finish the canal, but it was not until 
over a century had passed that the work was accomplished ; and, indeed, it has never 
been finished in accordance with the designs of the early engineers. A river was 
diverted into it, and the Lake of Zumpango was drained; but the other lakes remain, 
although they are constantly decreasing through evaporation. The entire length of 
the 7ajo de Nochistongo is about twenty kilometers, or about twelve and three-quarters 
miles. It is from 131 to 164 feet in depth, and from 262 to 328 feet broad. When 
the Mexican Central Railway was built, Chief Engineer Howard Schuyler found the © 
most practicable route to lie through, or rather along, the side of this famous old canal. 
It only required the cutting away of a portion of the easterly bank to construct a — 
shelf for the roadway, and from this perch the passenger looks down into the cut. 
Although some evidences of the ancient tunnel remain, the depression appears more 
like a natural darranca, or cafion, than an excavation by the hand of man. 


The City of Mexico. 

The time to be passed within the Mexican capital will be ample for leisurely visits 
to all the points of interest, both within the city and to neighboring places, and there 
will be no reason for the visitors to feel hurried or to invite fatigue by attempting to 
crowd too much exertion into a single day. There is much to be seen in this ancient 
capital, and we have planned to give our patrons what few strangers give themselves, 
to wit, sufficient time to visit all the points of interest without fatigue. During their 
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_ stay the parties will make their headquarters at the Hotel Iturbide, which is centrally 
located on San Francisco street, the leading thoroughfare of the city, and ashort 
distance from the P/aza Mayor. ‘The building was erected by the wealthy Spanish 
Marquesa de San Mateo Valparaiso, in the 18thcentury, and was afterward the palace 
of the Emperor Augustin de Iturbide. The hotel is owned by Senor Felipe Iturbe, 
and is under the management of Sefior Jose Maria Erazo. The Mexican Central Rail- 
way enters the Buena Vista section of the city, and there will bea transfer to the hotel. 

The history of Mexico is very interesting, but we have not space to refer to it here 
atany length. The City of Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, as it was then called, was founded 
by the Aztecs, who arrived in the valley toward the end of the thirteenth century. 
Their first monarch was Huitzihuitl, who died in 1318. The city was built upon an 
island in Lake Texcoco, which was then much larger than itis now. Some modern 
writers claim that it was not on thesite of the present city, but fifteen miles west. In 
1327 they decided to occupy the eastern shore of the lake, and two monarchies were 
founded — Tlaltelolco and Chapultepec. In 1438 the fifth and last king of the former 
tribe was conquered by Moctezuma, or Montezuma, seventh king of Chapultepec, who 
became the first emperor of Mexico. Montezuma II., the fifth emperor of Mexico, 
was on the throne (from I 502 until 1520) when the Spaniards arrived. After the visits 
of Cordova and Grijalva to the Gulf Coast (in 1517 and 1518), Hernando Cortes landed 
April 21, 1519, and entered the capital November 8 of the same year. Montezuma’s 
death occurred the succeeding year (June 30,1520), and the day succeeding the Span- 
iards were driven from the capital. The battle of Otumba occurred July 8, 1520. 
May 20, 1521, the Spaniards again laid siege to the City of Mexico, and on August 13 
of the same year the capital was surrendered, and the Aztec empire fell forever. 
Guatemotzin, the reigning emperor and the seventh Mexican ruler, was put to death 
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by torture. The Spaniards reigned 300 years, — until September 27, 1821, when 
Mexican independence was consummated. Since then Mexico has had various forms 
of national government, and has twice been under an emperor. The republican form 
of government has prevailed most of the time, and the present honored chief execu- 
tive of the nation, General Porfirio Diaz, is occupying the presidential chair for his 
fifth term. 

The City of Mexico of to-day is a large and handsome place of 347,000 inhabitants. 
The streets are straight, intersecting each other at right angles, and are well lighted 
at night, both gas and electric lights being employed. Some of the avenues are 
broad and really magnificent. The houses are well built of stone, and many of them 
have their fronts beautifully sculptured and ornamented. Nearly all are in the Span- 
ish style, with a patio, or open courtyard (sometimes two), reached through a large 
door in front, with the apartments opening from arcades or galleries upon the four 
sides. The shops, however, are generally in front, with a direct approach from the 
street. In many cases the fatzo is adorned with trees, flowers, fountains, and statues. 
The roofs are chiefly flat, and the houses are wholly devoid of chimneys. 

There are a number of fine public squares, the chief ones being the Plaza Mayor, 
with its finely shaded and elegant zoco/o, where concerts are given by the military 
bands at least twice a week besides Sundays, and the Alameda, a large space in the 
centre of the city, also well shaded and containing several fountains. The Paseo de 
la Reforma, or Calzada de Chapultepec, constructed by the order of Maximilian, is a 
spacious and handsome avenue which leads out to the Castle of Chapultepec. It is 
over two miles in length and comprises driveways and a promenade which is lined 
with seats. An equestrian statue of Charles IV. stands at the entrance, and there 
are six circular spaces called gloriefas, each 400 feet in diameter, wherein monuments 
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te eminent men are to be erected. In the first circle is a magnificent monument and 
statue of marble and bronze erected in honor of Columbus; the second contains a 
statue of Guatemotzin, the last Indian emperor; and another is to be honored with 
a statue of Benito Juarez. Two new statues, furnished by the State of Nuevo Leon, 
were unveiled September 15, the eighty-fourth anniversary of the declaration of Mex- 
ican independence. One of them represents the Friar Servando Teresa de Mier, and 
the other General Juan Zuazua. The formal delivery of the statues was made by 
Senator Narcico Davila, who had been commissioned for the purpose by the State 
of Nuevo Leon, and they were received by a special commission appointed by the City 
Council of Mexico,its President at the head. The approach to the grand gaseo from 
the Plaza Mayor, is through the Cadle de los Plateros and its continuations, the Cad/es 
de San Franciso, de Corpus Christi or Hombres [llustres, etc. The Paseo de Bucarelz, 
named after one of the old Spanish viceroys who died in 1779, starts from the same 
point as the Paseo de la Reforma, but the latter is the fashionable driveway. The 
Paseo de la Viga is along the banks of the canal of the same name, which leads to 
Lake Xochimilco. The latter avenue is finely shaded, and is ornamented with a bust 
of Guatemotzin. There are many smallers squares than the ones named above, and 
Several contain statues of eminent Mexicans. Among these are the /ardin de 
Morelos and the jardin de Guerrero. The Plaza de Santo Domingo is in front of the 


_ church of the same name. The Cathedral fronts upon the Plaza Mayor. A finely 


kept garden is in front and on one side of the Cathedral, and in close proximity is a 


_ pretty pavilion occupied as a flower market. 


The city is distinguished for its large and well-appointed scientific and literary estab- 
lishments. There are various schools of a high order and a long list of hospitals and 
other public institutions. The shops are neat and attractive, especially in the neigh- 
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borhood of the Plazaand along the Calle de los Plateros and the Calle de San Francisco, 
with theirtributaries. Thestreets are filled with crowds of all classes, and always present 
anovel and interesting spectacle to the stranger. Ladies and gentlemen as elegantly 
and fashionably dressed as one sees in any city of Europe or the United States, others 
wearing the picturesque costumes of the country, and the poorer classes in their sevaZes, 
rebozos and sombreros, or perhaps in the white mamnza suits worn by porters and other 
workers, make up the crowd of promenaders ; while dzrro trains carrying vegetables, 
charcoal, merchandise, etc., quaint-looking carts from the country, Indians, — both 
men and women carrying loads to market on their backs, — gay cavaliers and carriages 
of all sorts fill the roadway. There are peddlers and hucksters of every degree, 
especially about the Plaza and in the vicinity of the markets. Beggars there are, also, 
but the number is by no means so great as one encounters in many European cities. 
The Plaza on a Sunday or on a concert night is very brilliant. The Portales de Mer- 
caderes, on one side of the Plaza, and the Portales de Flores on another, are crowded 
with stands and shops. The stranger finds the system of naming the streets some- 
what confusing, inasmuch as the practice of giving a different title to a continuous 
thoroughfare at every block is followed to a considerable extent. Where the same 
name is retained for several blocks it is customary to call the streets First, Second, 
Third, and so on. The part of the street where the Hotel Iturbide is situated, for 
example, is First San Francisco street, or z ra Calle de San Francisco. Tramways 
radiate from the Plaza in all directions to different sections of the city and to the 
suburbs. There are also several belt lines. 

The most prominent building in the city, both on account of its magnificent situa- 
tion at the head of the Plaza and its truly grand proportions, is the Cathedral. This 
was built by the Spaniards, and occupies the site of the ancient ¢eoca//z, or temple of 
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sacrifice, reared by the Aztecs in honor of their terrible war-god, Mexitili, or Huitzilo- 
poxtli, described by Bernal Diaz, the historian of Cortes’ conquest. The human sacri- 
_ fices in honor of this deity were numbered by tens of thousands, and it was customary 
to wage war upon other tribes-in order to procure victims. Some writers say seventy 
or eighty thousand persons were slaughtered on the famous Sacrificial Stone,which 
may be seen in the National Museum, together with the hideous stone effigy of Huit- 
zilopoxtli, both of which were ordered to be buried by the early Spaniards, and after- 
ward dug upin the Plaza. Another interesting relic of the Aztecs is the celebrated 
Calendar Stone, lately removed from the wall of the Cathedral tothe Museum. The 
first Cathedral was built in 1530, after Cortes caused the destruction of the heathen 
temple. This proved too small, and by order of Philip II. it was pulled down to give 
place to the present edifice. This was begun in 1573 and finished in 1667. Its cost 
was nearly $2,000,000, a sum that would represent a much greater value in modern 
times. The building is 426 feet in length and 200 feet in width; and ninety quadruple 
| pillars, each thirty-five feet in circumference, support its roof, which is 175 feet high. 
The twin towers are upward of 200 feet high. There are five naves, fourteen chapels, 
and six altars, and these are independent of the Sagrario, the fashionable parochial 
church of the city, which with its elaborately carved /agades, stands to the right of the 
-main entrance. In the chapel De Jos Reyes (of the kings) lie many of the old Spanish 
viceroys. The Emperor Iturbide is also buried here. The high altar was once the 
richest in the world, and yet retains much of its magnificence, although the church 
‘was many times plundered. A balustrade surrounds the choir of a metal so rich that 
an offer to replace it with one of solid silver was refused. It weighs twenty-seven 
‘tons and came from China in the early days. There are many paintings, some of 
which were produced by famous artists. The view from the towers is indescribably 
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fine. The whole extent of the main valley is seen, while the city, with its domes and 
towers, is spread out like a map. Lake Texcoco is in sight, and also some of the 
other bodies of water. The Plaza, with its noble surroundings of church and palace, 
is at the beholder’s feet. The little elevation known.as £/ Penon, the heights and 
castle of Chapultepec, the town of Guadalupe, with its noble church, and numerous 
other villages lie scattered beyond the outer rim of city dwellings. A grand circle of 
mountains surrounds the valley, and dominant over all are the great snow mountains, 
Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl. The latter isalsocalled “ Za Miyer Blanca,” “ The 
Woman in White,” on account of its remarkable resemblance to a reclining female 
figure. The great snow cone of the one— which towers nearly half a mile higher 
than Mount Blanc — and the long summit ridge of the other are lifted high above the 
neighboring peaks. The upturned face, the streaming hair, and the whole form to 
the feet of La Mujer Blanca can readily be discerned. 

Among the other churches worthy. of a visit are the following: Santo Domingo, 
fronting on the P/azuela of the same name, adjoining which is the building occupied 
for 250 years as the Palace of the Inquisition, and now a school of Medicine; Santa 
Teresa la Antigua, on the Calle de Santa Teresa ; Santa Catalina de Sena, on the 
street of the same name; La Santisima, on the street of the same name; La Profesa, 
corner of Third San Francisco and San Jose el Real streets; San Juan de Dios, near 
the Morelos Garden; Santa Brigida, on the street of San Juan de Letran; San 
Hipolito, on the street of the same name, near the Alameda and on the site of the 
slaughter of July 1, 1520, the “Dismal night”; Santa Vera Cruz, opposite the 
Alameda and fronting the Morelos Garden; and San Fernando, near the Guerrero 
Garden. Adjoining the latter is the burial-place of Benito Juarez, Vincent Guerrero, 
Ignacio Zaragoza, and Generals Miramon and Mejia. 
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The National Palace occupies the entire eastern side of the Plaza Mayor, with a 
front of 675 feet, and an entire length of 2,867 feet, if its various interior structures 
are included. It covers the site of the palace erected by Axayacatl, the royal sire of 
Montezuma II. It comprises the offices of the president of the republic, the govern- 


‘ment ministers, the military commandant, and the Treasury, the Meteorological 


Observatory, the Senate, the Sa/e de Embajadores, or Embassadors’ Hall (an apart- 


_ ment 310 feet in length), the General Post Office, and the National Museum. The 


Embassadors’ Hall contains portraits of Hidalgo, Allende, Morelos, Juarez, Diaz, 
Washington, and others, and a painting of the battle of Puebla (May 5, 1862). The 
building also incloses a botanical garden, with some rare trees and plants. 

The entrance to the National Museum is on the Calle de Moneda, just beyond the 
Post Office, and the institution is open daily from Io0.00 A. M. until 12.00 M. Its two 
greatest treasures are the Aztec Sacrificial Stone and the huge idol Huitzilopoxtli. 
The former is three feet high, nine feet in diameter, and elaborately carved upon 
both the top and sides; and the latter is eight feet in height above its pedestal. 
The great gilt coach which belonged to the Archduke Maximilian during his brief 
reign is in an apartment which opens from the fatzo. The chief collections are in 
the rooms above, and they are divided into three departments — Natural history, 
Archeology, and Bibliography. The National Museum was created in 1831, and was 
removed hither in 1865 by order of Maximilian, the building having previously been 
occupied as the mint. The chief interest centres in the rooms devoted to antiquities. 
Here are many images, vases, and other relics from the ruins of Yucatan, Chiapas, 
and other parts of Mexico, together with numerous photographs. The Aztecs had 
thirteen gods of high rank and a legion of lesser deities, every noble having aright to 
six of his own. The shield of Montezuma and the standard of Cortes are to be seen 
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here, together with the armor of Pedro de Alvarado, to whom the famous leap is 
attributed. Another interesting object is the standard borne by the liberator of his 
country, Miguel Hidalgo. The silver service used by Maximilian at Chapultepec, and 
a great number of portraits of the Spanish viceroys and the later rulers of Mexico, 
are also to beseen. The Charnay collection of antiquities, the statue of Chaacmol, the 
tiger-king, discovered in Yucatan by Le Plongeon, and many other objects, are pre- 
served in the museum, although not all are displayed to public view. A descriptive 
catalogue of the treasures of this interesting institution has been printed, and Mr. 
W. W. Blake, of Mexico, has translated the same into English. Mr. Blake’s little 
pamphlet will be found invaluable to English and American visitors. 

The Municipal Palace, or Difutacion, is on the south side of the Plaza and directly 
opposite the Cathedral. It rests upon a line of arcades, or fortales, and contains the 
city offices, the police headquarters, etc. The police force of the city of Mexico is 
very numerous and efficient, and the streets are so well guarded as to be entirely safe 
both day and night. 

The Monte de Piedad, or National Pawn Shop, an institution which was founded in 
1775 by Count Regla, and now has branches in different parts of the city and in other 
places, is upon the Calle de Empedradillo, west of the Cathedral. The site was once 
occupied by the palace of Cortes. . 

At one corner of the Plaza, near the east front of the Sagrario, is a remarkable 
monument erected to commemorate the genius of Enrico Martinez, an illustrious 
Mexican engineer. Inscriptions and marks on the several faces of the column indicate 
the exact geographical position of the city, the measurements of the metro and the 
English yard, the elevation of the several lakes in the Valley of Mexico on a given 
date, and an automatic register of the varying heights of Lake Texcoco. 
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The Academy of San Carlos, or Museum of Fine Arts,so named in honor of Charles 
III., of Spain, is on the street of the Hospital de Amor de Dios, in the rear of the 
National Palace. It is open to the public from 10.00 A. M. to 12.00 M. There are 
several galleries of paintings, in which are works by Leonardo di Vinci, Murillo, Van 
Dyck, Velasquez, Titian, Perugino, Coglieti, Cano, Pietro de Cortona, Charles Vernet, 
and others of the old European schools; Baltasar de Echave, Jose and Luis Juarez, 
Miguel Cabrera, and others of the old Mexican masters; and such native artists of 


the modern school as Felix Parra and Velasco. Some of these paintings, including 


Parra’s “‘ Las Casas Protecting the Indians,” and “ The Massacre in the Temple,” and © 
Velasco’s beautiful pictures of the Valley of Mexico, have been on exhibition in the 


| United States. In the rooms devoted to sculpture are plaster groups of the Laocooén, 
| the Apollo Belvidere, and other celebrated European works, which were brought to 


the capital over mountain roads in the old days. 

The Conservatorio Nacional de Musica is on University street, near the National 
palace and east of the chief market-place. 

The Biblioteca Nacional is on the Calle de San Augustin, and on the same street is the 
house that Humboldt occupied during his residencein Mexico. The library contains 
Over 150,000 volumes, and is adorned with a number of fine statues. The building 
was formerly a church, and one ofthe handsomest in the city. It is open from 10.00 
A. M. to 5.00 P. M., feast days excepted. 

The Palace of Congress (formerly the Theatre Iturbide) is at the corner of the 


\Calles r ra del Factor and dela Canoa. The Senate Chamber is in the National 
Palace. Both houses are in session twice a year, opening April 1 and September Is. 


The Palace of Justice is on the Calle de Cordobanes. 
The Mineria, or National School of Mines, is a large group of buildings with an 
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entrance on the Calle de San Andres. It contains collections of minerals and geo- 
logical specimens. The buildings cost upwards of $1,500,000. 

The Casa de Moneda, or Mint, is on the Calle de Apartardo. The coinage at this 
establishment —one of the eleven mints of the country— amounts to five or six 
millions of dollars annually, or about one fifth of the whole coinage of Mexico. 
The silver coinage is largely in excess of the gold issue. 

-Among the other public buildings are the School of Arts and Professions — for 
women on Chiquis street, and for men on San Lorenzo street; Blind Institute, Encar- 
nacion street ; School of Correction, San Pedro and Pablo square; Belem Penitentiary, 
on the square of the same name; Industrial Orphanage, Tecpan de Santiago; Engi- 
neers’ Institute, San Andres street ; School of Jurisprudence, in the old Convent 
of La Encarnacion; Agricultural College, on the San Jacinto Hacienda; National 
Custom House, Santiago Tlaltelolco. The College of La Paz, or Vizcaynas, is on 
Vizcaynas street, and the Preparatory School on San Ildefonso street, in the old 
College of the Jesuits. The Geographical Society’s rooms are in the School of Com- 
merce, San Andres street. 

A hospital for Americans has been established in the city by American residents and 
visitors, aided by one or two wealthy and liberal Mexican gentlemen. Contributions to 
the American hospital fund may be left with the Rev. John W. Butler, Cad/e de Gante 5, 

There are two fine stone aqueducts leading into the city from the suburbs, one of 
which conveys agua delgada (thin or pure water) from the spring at Chapultepec, and 
the other, agua gordia (thick water). The aqueducts lead to a great number of foun- 
tains, some of which are quite ornamental, and the water is distributed from these in 
earthern jars by aguadores, or water Carriers. 

The markets always present an animated spectacle, and especially in the morning. 
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The chief market-place is near the Plaza and but a little distance from the canals 


which lead from Lakes Xochimilco, Chalco, and Texcoco. The chinampas, or so- 


called “‘floating gardens,” are near the Indian villages of Santa Anita and Ixtacalco. 
on the Viga canal, a few miles out towards Lake Xochimilco. A great number of 
boats are kept at the landing near the beginning of the Paseo de la Viga, to take 
parties of pleasure seekers up the canal. 

The following suburban places are reached by tramway from the Plaza: Tacubaya 


| Hacienda “ La Castaneda,” Mixcoac, San Angel, Coyoacan, and Tlalpam, vza Chapul- 


tepec; Tacuba, Popotla, Atzcapotzalco, Tlalnepantla, via San Cosme and Guadalupe. 
Cars also go to many other points within the city and to all the railway stations. 
There are first and second-class cars, flat cars and baggage cars for freight, and even 
funeral cars. Special cars are also used to convey the mails between the Post Office 


and the steam roads, and prisoners from one place of confinement to another. At 
‘Popotla is the famous tree of Woche triste under which Cortes is said to have wept 


on the night of the expulsion of the Spaniards from the City of Mexico, July 1, 1520. 


It is a species of cypress, known to the Indians as ahuehuete and to the Spaniards as 


sabino. Its trunk is about ten feet in diameter. The road thither leads by the Alameda 
(the place where Alvarado is said to have made his leap), most of the residences of 
the foreign legations in the Buena Vista and San Cosme quarters, the Tlaxpana aque- 
duct, the American and English cemeteries, and the National Agricultural College. 
In the villages beyond Chapultepec are many fine residences and several pleasure 


_\resorts. The Astronomical Observatory, formerly at Chapultepec, is now at Tacubaya. 


Texcoco, the site of an ancient city of the Chichimecs, is reached by the Interoceanie 


|Railway; and Amecameca, the starting point for the ascent of Popocatepetl, by the 
_ {same line. 
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The leading theatres are the following: Arbeu, Calle de San Felipe Neri; 
Nacional, Calle de Vergara, at the end of the Avenida Cinco de Mayo; Principal, | 
Calle de Caliseo; and Hidalgo, Calle de Cocheras. Opera is the favorite amusement, | 
although dramatic performances are also given. 

There are published in the City of Mexico no less than thirty-one newspapers, 
seventeen of which are issued daily. Nearly all are printed in Spanish, but both the 
American and French residents have a representative press. There are four enter- 
prising American papers. These are the Anglo-American, C. H. M. Y. Agramonte, 
editor and publisher; Zhe Mexican Financier, an able weekly journal, printed in both 
English and Spanish; 7he Mexican Herald, daily, Frederic R. Guernsey, editor; and’ 
The Two Republics, a sprightly daily, of which J. Mastella Clarke is the publisher. 

There are 126 Roman Catholic churches and chapels in the city. The Protestants 
have the following interests: The Presbyterian, Mission press is in charge of Rev. P. 
Arellano, Calle Paseo Nuevo Num. 3. The Girls’ School in charge of Miss H. P. 
Fleming, 7 ra Providencia 6. Rev. H. W. Brown, Calle San Juan de Letran, corner 
of /ndependencia, is the representative of the Board in Mexico. The Methodist 
Episcopal Mission has its headquarters at Calle de Gante 5. Rev. J. W. Butler, 
D.D., Presiding Elder and representative of the Home Board. The Rev. W. C. Evans, 
D. D., Pastor of English Work, and Publisher. The Girls’ School, in charge of the 
Misses Loyd and Ayres, is at z a Calle Independencia 12. The Episcopal Mission is 
located at z a Calle Mina 6, with the Rev. Henry Forrester in charge. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, mission premises at Calle Balderas 3. Church at 
Calle San Andrés, the Rev. W. D. King in charge. The Baptist Mission is located 
at 2a Calle Humboldt, corner of Second Mina, Rev. W. H. Sloan in charge. Mr. 
Sloan is also editor of the Baptist paper Za Luz, and representative of the Board in 
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CASTLE OF CHAPULTEPEC. 


Mexico. Divine services in English are held every Sunday as follows: Methodist 
Episcopal, Calle de Gante 5 (opposite the west entrance of Hotel Iturbide), at 10.1 5 


| A.M.,and8.00 P.M. Sunday School at 9.15 A.M. Union Evangelical Church, under 


the pastoral care of Rev. H. W. Brown and Rev. W. H. Sloan, Calle San Juan de 
Letran 1244, at 11.00 A. M., and 8.00 P.M. Sunday School at 1000 A. M.. Church 
of England, 7ivoli de Eliseo, 11.00 A. M., and 8.00 P. M., the Rev. G. P. Horne, M. A., 
Rector. < 

There is a free reading room open daily from 8.00 A. M. until 10.00 P. M. at Trinity 
Church, opposite the west entrance of Hotel Iturbide. Here will be found an excellent 
library and a full supply of American newspapers. 


The Grove and Castle of Chapultepec. 


There will be a special excursion to the Castle of Chapultepec. The castle occupies 

a noble position upon the summit of a rocky hill which lifts itself considerably above 

the neighboring plain, and is surrounded by a magnificent grove of old cypress trees, 
from which depend festoons of Spanish moss. There are walks and drives through 
_the grove, and at the foot of the hill is the spring from whence the city derives its 
chief water supply, and also a monument to the cadets who fell in defence of the castle 

when it was attacked by the Americans in 1847. The castle occupies the site of 

Montezuma’s palace. Behind the hill is the ground where the sanguinary battle of 

Molino del Rey was fought at the time of the storming of the castle. A portion of the 

structure has been fitted up as a residence for President Diaz and his successors, and 

the rest is occupied as the National Military School. There are about 320 cadets, the 

full complement of the school, at the present time. The view from the ramparts and 

terraces is magnificent, comprising the city, with its many domes and towers, the 
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surrounding fields and meadows, and the inclosing mountains, with Popocatepetl and 
Ixtaccihuatl standing proudly above all. | 
The Sanctuary of Guadalupe. 

Another excursion to be taken by the party will be to the little city of Guadalupe- — 
Hidalgo, situated about two miles north of the City of Mexico, across a causeway 
which is said to have existed when Cortes invaded the valley. It was upon the 
neighboring hill of Tepeyacac that the apparition of the Virgin Mary is said to have 
first shown itself to the poor Indian, Juan Diego, Dec. 12, 1531. The peasant was 
commanded to appear before Bishop Zumarraga of Mexico, and to convey her wishes 
that a church be erected on the spot. He was coldly received, and there were several 
other visitations, during one of which he was told to gather flowers from a certain | 
place, and carry them to the bishop. This he did, plucking flowers from a spot 
previously barren; and when he cast the floral offerings at the feet of the bishop, the 
latter dropped upon his knees at beholding a representation of the Virgin, which had 
been mysteriously imprinted upon the 7/ma, or apron of the Indian. A hermitage 
was first built upon the hill, and in the early part of the seventeenth century a 
magnificent church was erected, not upon the exact spot where the vision appeared, 
but on the verge of the plain below. The z/ma of Juan Diego, with the picture 
of the Virgin, hangs over the altar of this sanctuary. The chapel at the top of 
the hill was built later, and another chapel was erected near by, over a chalybeate 
spring, which is said to have gushed forth miraculously at the pressure of the Virgin’s 
foot. The large church, which was erected at a cost of $800,000, ,has a beautiful | 
interior. Numerous ex-vofos are hung upon the walls in the shape of pictures, crutches, 
etc., testifying to miraculous cures performed for the faithful. In front of the little | 
chapel on the summit of the hill is a remarkable monument in the form of a mast and 
sails, carved from stone; it was the offering from a sailor who was protected in a storm 
at sea. When the Curate of Dolores, Don Miguel Hidalgo, raised the first cry in favor 
of Mexican independence, he displayed a standard upon which was painted the image 
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of the Virgin of Guadalupe. When Guadalupe was raised to the dignity of a ciudad 
or city, after Mexican independence had been achieved, it was given the added title of 
Guadalupe de Hidalgo. The treaty of peace between Mexico and the United States 
was signed here Feb. 2, 1848. On the twelfth of every month high mass is cele- 
brated in the church; and the twelfth of December, the anniversary of the apparition, 


_ is observed as a pilgrimage day by the Indians, who come hither from all parts of 


the country,some walking from the City of Mexico on their knees. Among the illus- 
trious dead buried here are Viceroy Bucareli, Colonel Obregon, and President Santa 
Ana. Chapels in honor of “Our Lady of Guadalupe” have been built in every 
Mexican city and in other parts of the world. The miraculous incident of the Virgin’s 
appearance to one of the Indian race had the effect to readily convert the natives to 


| the Catholic faith, and to-day the Indians are the most devout worshippers in that 


faith to be found in Mexico. In primitive times an Aztec divinity, Tonantzin 


_ (“The Mother of Gods ”), was worshipped at a shrine where the cafzl/a del cerrito of 


Guadalupe now stands. 
Excursion to Cuernavaca. 


By the completion of the Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific Railway as far as Cuerna- 
vaca, in the charming valley of the same name, we have been enabled to include for 
this season a most fascinating trip over this scenic line. The distance from the City 
of Mexico is about seventy-five miles, and the trip will occupy the best part of the 
day, allowing ample time in Cuernavaca for lunch and for visiting the chief points of 
interest in this quaint and ancient city. From the time the train leaves the station in 
the City of Mexico until it reaches the summit, over 2,500 feet above the city, there 
is a constantly changing panorama. The line touches many of the suburban towns, 


| going through cultivated fields and orchards, and past many historic places. From 


Contreras the road climbs upward along the mountain sides, passes through the cul- 
tivated hills around Ajusco, and emerges into the great forest of the Monte de Huitz- 
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ilac. In reaching this point the train passes through a great cut from which can be 
seen one of the most extensive and remarkable views. It embraces the entire Valley 
of Mexico, the Anahuac of the Aztecs, the lakes of Texcoco, Chalco and Xochimilco, 
the City of Mexico, the majestic Castle of Chapultepec, broad grain fields, pictu- 
resque towns and villages, while in the distance tower the majestic forms of Popocat- 
epetl and Ixtaccihuatl mantled in perpetual snow. The location of the railway line 
from La Cima to the city of Cuernavaca is through a picturesque and cultivated 
country. And while the views are not as extensive, they are almost as romantic and 
enchanting as those in the Valley of Mexico. The name Cuernavaca means in the 
Indian tongue “the place where the eagle rests.” Among the points of special in- 
terest are the old stone Palace of Cortez (now used by the city as Police headquarters), 
an old church built in 1529 and still used and kept in repair, and the celebrated gar- 
den of La Borda. The church.contains an old clock that was presented to Cortez 
by the Emperor Charles V. 
An Excursion over the Mexican Railway. 

Another excursion, and a more extended trip, will be made over the Mexican Rail- 
way. This line, which extends from the capital to the port of Vera Cruz, on the Gulf 
of Mexico, was opened for its entire length in 1873. It was the first railway con- 
structed in the republic, having been begun in 1857; and portions of the line were 
opened at different times, the branch to Puebla, for instance, in 1869. On account of 
the great engineering difficulties experienced —for the road descends the mountains 
from the great central table-land to the coast — and the disturbed state of the country 
during the period of its construction, its cost, with equipment, amounted to $39,000,000. 
It is generally known as the “ English Road,” inasmuch as the stock is owned almost 
exclusively in England. The scenery upon the line of the Mexican Railway is grandly 
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_ picturesque, while the city of Puebla and its neighborhood are historically interesting. 
To omit this trip would be to lose one of the most fascinating features of the Mexican 
tour. 

There will be a transfer from the Hotel Iturbide to the station, from whence a 
special train will depart. Leaving the city in a northerly direction, and then circling 
round toward the northeast, the train passes out through the suburbs and over an 
ancient causeway by Guadalupe. The new Custom House is seen upon the right and 
the race track upon the left, as are also the churches and the quaint monument of 
_ the mast and the stone sails at Guadalupe. Glimpses are had of Lake Texcoco upon 
the right. In crossing the rest of the valley, the road passes through the very centre 
_ of the most famous maguey district, from whence /z/gue trains are sent into the capi- 
| tal daily. The maguey plantations are of vast extent, and seem to cover every plain 
| and hillside, the huge plants being set out regularly in rows. 

__ At San Juan Teotihuacan, twenty-seven and a quarter miles from the city, two inter- 
esting objects are seen upon the left, at a distance of some two miles from the track. 
_ These are two ancient pyramids, erected by the Toltecs in honor of Zovzatiah, the sun, 
| and Metz/i,the moon. The former is the larger, being 180 feet in height, and the 
length of the base being 682 feet. Like the pyramid of Cholula, which we are to visit 
later on, as it is more accessible, these mounds are covered with weeds and cac#i, and 
_ resemble more closely, when viewed at a distance, natural elevations than artificial 
mounds. A closer inspection, however, clearly establishes their true character. A 
_ column of masonry was erected on the larger pyramid by the Spaniards, and a cross 
; has been placed onthesmaller. Near these mounds are signs of a roadway,—Mixcoatl 
| or “ El Camino de los Muertos” (The Road of the Dead),—and in the vicinity are 


| several smaller pyramids. 
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At Otumba, seven miles farther, was fought, on the eighth of July, 1520, the battle 
between the Spaniards and the Aztecs. This event followed closely upon the expul- 
sion of Cortes from the capital and during his retreat towards Tlaxcala. 

La Palma, Ometusco, Yrolo, Apam,and Soltepec are all surrounded by maguey 
plantations. Of these places, Yrolo, or Irolo,and Apam (bothin the State of Hildalgo), 
are the largest, having some 5,000 inhabitants each. A railway about a dozen miles 
in length leads from Yrolo to the mining city of Pachuca, the capital of Hidalgo. 
Between Apam and Soltepec the road passes into the little State of Tlaxcala, the 
smallest in the confederation, its area being only 4,200 square kilometers, or less thant 
four times the size of the Federal District. The ancient Tlaxcalans became the 
friends and allies of the Spanish invaders, and without their aid Cortes would 
probably never have conquered the Aztecs. Atapoint between Soltepec and Guada- 
lupe (not Guadalupe-Hidalgo, but a station in Tlaxcala) the road has attained an 
elevation of 8,333 feet, ora point nearly 1,000 feet above the capital. The two noble 
snow mountains, Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, have meanwhile been prominent 
objects on the right, and thetwo peaks gradually change positions as the road swings 
around the northern face of the latter on its way eastward. We continue our course . 
over the main line to Esperanza, 152 miles from the City of Mexico. 

The Picturesque Descent from the Elevated Table-Land. 

Esperanza lies on the farther side of a great sandy plain and nearly at the eastern 
verge of the great central plateau of Mexico, the descent therefrom at this point being 
very abrupt. After an early breakfast we shall start upon an excursion down into the 
beautiful tropical region below, passing over one of the most picturesque railway 
routes in the world. In this excursion we shall use cars of the Mexican Railway. 
The steep descent begins just below Boca del Monte (Mouth of the Mountain), the 
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__ next station beyond Esperanza. The elevation at that point is 7,924 feet above the 
level of the Gulf of Mexico. At Maltrata, in the valley just below, or twelve and 
three-fourths miles distant by the winding railway, it is 5,550 feet; and at Orizaba, 
twelve and one-half miles farther on, 4,088 feet. From Boca del Monte to La Bota, 
nearly ten miles, the railway is built along the rugged mountain-side on a bed of 
terraced rock. In places a shoulder of the mountain or a deep ravine had to be over- 
come, and both tunnels and lofty bridges were resorted to. Most of these are curved 
like the rest of the road, and the grade over this entire section is very steep, frequently 
attaining upwards of four percent. Powerful Fairlie engines, “ double enders,” are 
employed to pull the trains up these steep slopes. 

The scenery is grand to a degree that defies adequate description. Looking to the 
right from the elevated perch of the Balcon del Diabolo (the Devil’s Balcony), the beau- 
tiful valley of Za /oya (the Gem) is seen, a revelation of the rarest beauty, its smiling 
gardens and rich fields of corn and wheat stretching away to an opposite range of 
mountains. ‘The plains are nearly half a mile beneath the beholder; and the squares 
of cultivated fields, in their variegated tints of green and gold, are reduced to pigmy 
dimensions. Some spreading ravine opens up a new vista of wonderful loveliness ; 
and gradually the town of Maltrata, with its yellow domes and towers, its wide expanse 
of red, weatheér-stained roofs, and its garden-bordered roadways and lanes, comes into 
full view. We course down the mountain on two sides of the town, and then approach 
its suburbs on the other side. There are several little water-courses on the mountain- 
side, and in looking back soon after beginning the descent, a lovely cascade is dis- 
cerned. Everywhere the face of nature is covered with vegetation, and herein the 
view differs essentially from the mountain and valley scenery in the Rocky Mountains. 
It resembles more nearly the views in the Alps, where green fields stretch their fertile 
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expanse up to the very snow peaks. Dark clouds may float about the traveler on the 
mountain-side, while the beautiful valley is basking in sunshine, or the huge shadows 
of the clouds may be seen chasing one another across its fair expanse. Two little 
stations are passed on the way down before Maltrata is reached—Alta Luz and La 
Bota. From the lower slopes and the plain the snow-capped peak of Orizaba is seen, 
seeming much higher than when we last viewed its shapely mass, on account of its 
nearness and our lower point of view. At Maltrata and most of the stations beyond, 
oranges, limes, citrons, pomegranates, avocato pears, pineapples, bananas, and many 
other tropical fruits are sold at insignificant prices by girls who assemble in great 
numbers when the trains arrive. Bottles of pudgue, together with ¢omales and other 
strange edibles, are also brought to the train and offered for sale. 

Between Maltrata and the city of Orizaba the scenery is almost as grand as it is 
above. The railway winds in and out among the mountains, now passing through a 
narrow defile beside the swift Rio Blanco, which leaps down from rock to rock ina 
succession of pretty cascades, and anon across some amphitheatre formed amid the 
receding mountains. The narrow gorge referred to is known as /uzfernillo, or Little 
Hell. Not far beyond is a tournament ground where Indian youths met hundreds of 
years ago in feats of skill, the prize being the hand of the most beautiful damsel of 
their village. Just before reaching the ancient town of Orizaba, which, with its roofs 
of red tiles and its yellow church towers, is very picturesquely situated among the 
hills, the train rounds the Cerro del Borrego, an abrupt eminence, where a small force 
of French soldiers stationed themselves, and repelled an attack of a much larger 
number of native troops on the 13th and 14th of June, 1862. 

Below Orizaba we descend for a time between fields. of banana trees, sugar-cane, 
and other tropical vegetation, and soon approach a great darranca nearly 1,000 feet 
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deep and several miles in length. The bottom is a tangle of luxuriant vegetable life, 
with here and there fields of corn and sugar-cane. Down one side of this great ravine 
to the lofty bridge of Metlac — which crosses near the head of the gorge, and, at the 
height of ninety feet, the river of the same name — and up the other, the train pursues 
its way, passing through a number of tunnels and doubling upon its track for a long 
distance. To cross this tremendous abyss required skilful engineering and the 
expenditure of a large amount of money. Much of the roadway along the sides of 
the great ravine had to be hewn from the solid rock. At one place, in a tunnel near 
Sumidero, is a passage leading out to where a cataract is dashing down the mountain- 
side from a subterranean stream. Crossing a little bridge at Fortin, we are soon at 
Cordoba, about sixteen miles beyond Orizaba and 1,375 feet nearer sea level. 
Amid Tropical Scenery. : 

_ We have descended in a few hours from the terra fria, or cold country, through 
the ¢ierra templada, or temperate zone, and into the terra caliente, or hot country, as 
the tropical region is called. At the station in Cordoba we are only 2,713 feet above 
| the sealevel. Although our journey will take us more than 1,000 feet lower, we are 
already in the midst of rich tropical scenery. There is a wealth of vegetation every- 
where. The prevailing tree is the palm; but there are many others entirely strange 
| to Northern eyes, some of which bear most beautiful flowers. The banana is very 
| common, as are also many other fruits, including the orange, lime, olive, and pina, 
or pineapple. Nearer the coast grows the cocoa-palm. Cordoba, too, is the centre of 
a great coffee-growing district, and the diminutive coffee trees add variety to the leafy 
‘surroundings. Where the ground is not carefully cultivated, briars and vines convert 
‘the space into a seemingly impenetrable jungle, over which the spreading palm casts 
its shadows. The huts of the natives are constructed of reeds and rude framework, 
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and are often little more than four poles and a thatched roof, the latter here taking a 
pointed or pyramidal form, being more easily constructed than the flat roof of the 
uplands. From amid these tropical surroundings the traveler catches occasional 
glimpses of the lofty snow peak of Orizaba, gleaming far above him in the pure sky. 

Beyond Cordoba is Atoyac, and a few miles below are some beautiful falls upon the 
river of the same name. These falls are in a wild and deep ravine beside the railway, 
and are best seen from a bridge which crosses an entering ravine. The surrounding 
mountain slopes are very thickly wooded. A short distance below the falls is the 
famous bridge of Atoyac, spanning the river. This, like the other bridges upon the 
line, isa very substantial as well as a handsome structure. To this point, or to Paso 
del Macho, the next station below (216 miles from Mexico and 1,560 feet in elevation), 
the party will proceed, thus gaining daylight views of all the best scenery on this route. 
Only a brief halt will be made at Paso del Macho, the party returning thence to 
Esperanza. The area between Cordoba and Orizaba is, perhaps, the most fertile in 
Mexico. ‘ Here,” says Ober in his 7ravels in Mexico, “the products of three zones 
mingle ; corn and coffee interlace their leaves, peach trees lift there heads above fields 
of tasseled cane, and grapes and mangoes grow together in blooming gardens.” While 


we are amid tropical scenes we look upward to the gleaming peak of snow and ice, | 


which lifts its shapely form many thousands of feet above our heads. 


Orizaba. 

On our return from Paso del Macho we halt to visit the quaint old city of Orizaba, 
which is said to occupy the site of an ancient town conquered by Montezuma in 1457 
and called Ahauializapan. It is a place of considerable importance on account of its 
manufactures of various kinds, and also as a place of resort during the hot season for 


the dwellers on the coast. It is the capital of the State of Vera Cruz, and contains | 
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about 20,000 inhabitants. The main street and Plaza are well shaded, and the 
surroundings of the town are picturesque. A stream flows through the city, and there 
_are several small waterfalls in the vicinity. Several of the churches, the theatre, and 
/some of the other buildings are quite imposing. There is also a fine market-place. 
We return to Esperanza about 6.00 P. M., and proceed at once to Apizaco. Beyond 
| Apizaco, on the left of the road after turning toward Puebla, is a high and picturesque 
mountain called Malinche, and the fifth highest peak in Mexico. If the weather is 
clear, the three highest mountains — Orizaba- (18,314 feet in height), Popocatepetl 
(17,780 feet), and Ixtaccihuatl (16,060 feet) — may also be seen from Apizaco and from 
other points on our line of travel. It is of interest to note in this connection that the 
elevation of Mount St. Elias, the highest mountain in the United States, has been 
\lately determined to be 18,o1o feet. Orizaba has asymmetrical cone, the top of which 
lis an old volcanic crater, and is covered, like its proud western rival, with eternal snow. 
It was known to the ancient dwellers in this land of romance as C7/¢laltepet/, or the 
| Mountain of the Star.”? Tradition has it that after Quetza/coatl, the “ Feathered 
| Serpent,” or ‘‘ God of the Air,” had been banished from the land, and died on the coast 
of Goatzcoalcos, his body was taken to the peak of this mountain and consumed by 
fire, his spirit taking flight in the shape of a peacock. The mountain was first as- 
}cended by some American officers in 1848. 
Tlaxcala. 

From Santa Ana we shall go by tramway to the ancient city of Tlaxcala, capital of 
\the little State of the same name. It was with the aid of the Tlaxcalans that the 
conquistadores were enabled to vanquish Montezuma; and the little city,which had 
140,000 inhabitants in the time of Cortes, but now scarcely 5,000, abounds in interesting 
Irelics of the early Spaniards and their time. In the museum are seen several old 
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paintings, the banner of Cortes, the cafofe, or cloak, of the first Indian who receivea 
baptism, the “#tu/o, or title of freedom given to the people by the King of Spain, and 
some ancient idols. In the convent of San Francisco (erected in 1524, and the first 
of four religious establishments of its kind built by the Spanish fathers) are many 
paintings, together with the first pulpit erected in the new world and the font at 
which Maxicatzin and his coadjutors, the senators of Tlaxcala, were baptized. 

After the visit to this interesting city we shall return to Santa Ana and proceed to 
the city of Puebla. 


Puebla. 

There is no more attractive city in Mexico than Puebla, the capital of the important 
State of the same name. Its healthful situation, its clean streets, its pretty and finely 
kept plaza, the air of thrift and business activity exhibited by both shops and 
people, and the stateliness of its churches, all combine to predispose the stranger 
in its favor. It has a population of nearly 80,000 and is the fourth or fifth city of 
the republic in size. In the course of the stay there will be time for visits to the 
cathedral and various other churches and to the prominent points of interest about 
the city. 

Puebla was founded in 1531, and preserves to the present day many of its old 
Spanish characteristics. A striking feature of the city is the lavish use of richly colored 
glazed tiles. Not only upon the domes and outer and inner walls of churches are these 
tiles used, but for exterior and interior decoration of a majority of the houses. It was 


formerly called Puebla de los Angeles; but since the victorious battle of the Mexicans © 
against the French, which was fought on the neighboring heights of Loreto and Guad- | 
alupe, May 5, 1862, under the direction of General Ignacio Zaragoza, it has borne the — 
title of Puebla de Zaragoza. The Cathedral occupies the southern side of the Plaza. 
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| Mayor, and is a noble edifice, with a dome and two high towers, from which a magnifi- 
cent veiw is had of the rich Puebla Valley and of the three great snow peaks and the 
_ nearer Malinche. The interior of the Cathedral is richly adorned with onyx (taken 
| from quarries about fifteen miles from the city) and fine paintings. There are anum- 
| ber of chapels commemorating various miraculous events that have occurred in the 
history of Puebla. In one instance the image of the Virgin Mary was imprinted on a 
nun’s sleeve; in another her image was discovered beneath the enameled surface of 
_a pearl shell, and remarkable powers are related regarding a certain picture of the 
Saviour. In the choir some ancient missals are preserved. In the Hallof the Bishops 
are some old tapestries and a collection of portraits representing the long line of 
_ bishops who have sat therein during 350 years past. There are other fine pictures in 
the robing room adjoining. 
Among the other churches worthy of a visit are La Campania (near the Plaza), 
| Nuestra Senora del Carmen,and San Francisco. Near the station is a church intended 
| especially for travelers. Puebla has altogether as many churches as the City of 
| Mexico, and many of them are very large; while the Cathedral is second, both in size 
_and grandeur, only to the one seen in the capital. Besides the main plaza there are 
| twenty-five lesser ones; and in addition there are two faseos, one of which has a 
_ charming situation along the banks of the Rio Atoyac, which flows through the city. 
| The chief market-place occupies a wide space and presents many interesting sights to 
_the stranger. The fortales, which are upon three sides of the Plaza Mayor, have many 
attractive shops. The chief events in the history of Puebla have been the battles for 
its possession. It was captured by Iturbide Aug. 2, 1821 ; occupied by General Scott, 
| without opposition, May 25, 1847; successfully defended against the French May 5, 
1862; captured by the French May 17, 1863; and captured from the French by 
| General Diaz April 2, 1867. 
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Cholula and its Ancient Pyramid. 

There will also be a visit to the ancient city of Cholula, situated seven miles distant 
from Puebla. At the time of the arrival of the Spaniards, if the estimate made by 
Cortes should be credited, Cholula contained 20,000 houses and 400 mosques, or 
temples. It is now acity of less than 10,000 inhabitants. Travelers alight at the foot 
of the pyramid. This structure rises from the level plain, which is 6,912 feet 
above the sea, or 289 feet lowerthan Puebla. At one cornera railway was cut through 
the structure, and at several places excavations have been made; but the pyramid 


remains nearly in its original form. It is 204 feet in height, measures 1,060 feet at — 


the base, and its top is a platform 165 feet square. It is composed, so far as excaya- 
tions have shown, of alternate strata of brick and clay. The sides are overgrown 
with grass, shrubs, and even large trees. Three terraces can be made out, and there 
are traces of two others. A winding road, which is paved with stones, leads to the 
top, and the upper slope can be surmounted by a flight of stone steps. Here, where 
the ancients had erected a shrine to Quetzalcoat/, “God of the Air,” the Spaniards 
built a church under the patronage of the Virgen de los Remedios. The view from the 
top is exceedingly fine. Popocatepetl is not more than twenty miles distant, and is 
visible for nearly its whole extent —from its wooded base to its snow-covered summit. 
The long snow-capped ridge of Ixtaccihuatl can also be seen more plainly than it can 
from the City of Mexico, which lies on the other side of the mountains. . In the 
opposite direction, and a dozen miles away, rises the black mass of Malinche; and in 
the distance, to the right of Puebla, is the great snow cone of Orizaba. Cholula is 
spread out at the foot of the pyramid, its plaza and neighboring churches being 
prominent objects; and all around are rich fields of corn and wheat. Scattered 
everywhere about the fair plain are little villages, with church towers, or else churches 
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standing alone; and the music of the far-away bells floats upon the air. Puebla, with 
its many towers and domes, the twin columns of its stately Cathedral lifting them- 
selves above all the rest, forms a charming feature in the picture. 

The first party will leave Puebla Saturday evening, spending Sunday in the City of 
_ Mexico; while the second party will be in Puebla over Sunday, returning to the City 
_ of Mexico that night and leaving there Monday noon. 


The Northward Journey. 

Leaving the City of Mexico the parties will journey northward through the States of 
Mexico, Hidalgo, Querétaro and Guanajuato on the main line of the Mexican Central 
Railway as far as Irapuato, where a branch line leads westerly 161 miles to Guadala- 
jara. The road traverses the valley of the Rio Lerma, one of the most populous 
and prosperous regions of Mexico, passing through a number of towns, the chief of 
which, La Piedad, has 10,cooinhabitants. La Barca, thirty-nine miles farther, is nearly 
as large. Near Ocotlan the road crosses the Rio Grande de Santiago, not far from 
its outlet into Lake Chapala. This lake, although near the line, is not seen from the 
cars. It is the largest body of fresh water in the republic, being sixty miles long and 
about fifteen miles wide. It is bordered by the States of Michoacan and Jalisco, but 


lies chiefly in the latter. 
Guadalajara. 


One of the richest and most progressive of Mexican cities, as well as the second in 
point of population, Guadalajara naturally commands the interest and admiration of 
the stranger. Its distance from the capital and its long isolation from the outside 
world made it dependent upon its own resources in every way, and now that the rail- 
way has entered its precincts, it is likely to make even more rapid advances than in 
the past. The tramway, the electric light, and other modern improvements were long 
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ago adopted here. The streets are wide and at right angles, and there are altogether _ 
fourteen public squares, of which the Plaza de Armas and the Alameda are the chief. 
The city was founded in 1531 by Nunez Guzman, and has now nearly if not quite 
100,000 inhabitants; while the State of Jalisco, of which it is the capital, has about 
1,000,000. The Rio Grande de Santiago flows near, and at Puente Grande there is a 
fine fall. The bridge at Calderon, across the same stream, is famed as the place 
where the insurgents under Hidalgo were defeated in June, 1811. The Government 
Palace is on the east side of the Plaza de Armas, and the Sagrario on the north, the 
south and west sides swarming with shops. The Portales de Cortazar (named in honor 
of a distinguished leader of the revolution of 1810) are upon the south, and the Portales 
de Bolivar on the west. In the same block with the Sagrario, north of the Plaza and 
fronting the Calle de Palacio, is the Cathedral (begun in 1571 and finished in 1618), a 
noble edifice with a rich /agade, two twin towers, and a dome covered with figures in 
colored tiles. Among the prominent public buildings, in addition to the Government 
Palace and the Cathedral, are the Hospital de San Miguel de Belen (which, in addition 
to a hospital proper, embraces a lunatic asylum), Bishop’s Palace, City Hall, Mint, 
Custom House, Theatre, and Hospicio. The latter institution covers twenty-four large 
blocks, and attracts much attention by its domes and pillared porticos. There are 
1,000 or more inmates, including foundlings, orphans, deaf and dumb persons, and the 
blind, aged, andinfirm. The Alameda, where military bands play frequently, contains 
many rare trees and shrubs, including specimens of the so-called “thunder tree” and 
the ‘‘atmospheric tree.” The manufacturing interests of Guadalajara are important, 
and the stranger will be interested in the pottery, which has attained a world-wide 
fame, being the finest produced in Mexico, and also in the clay figures. An Indian 
named Panduro, who lives in San Pedro, a suburb of the city and the headquarters of 
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San Pedro is six miles from the 


suburbs besides the Picturesque village of San Pedro. 
de Portillo, about eight miles from the city, 
may be seen growing. The way thither is 

three miles (fare 1 yeq/ ), and from that poi 
reals, 50 cents, each). 

Leaving Guadalajara our trains will return to Trapuato, 
rom that point over the main line of the Mexican Centr 
States of Guanajuato, Jalisco, Aguascalientes, Zacatecas, 

hihuahua to Juarez, Mexico, and E] Paso, Texas. 


One of these is the Barranca 
where Many tropical fruits and plants 
by tramway to the Temecal factory, 
nt five miles by burro (charges about 


and proceed northward 
al Railway through the 
Coahuila, Durango and 


Juarez (formerly Paso de] Norte) and E] Paso, 
At Juarez, where the first party is to arrive Thursday 


Railway. 
have been settled about the year 1585, and the 


lead of the Plaza. El Paso is a compact and flourishing town, 


with every evidence 
o£ American thrift, energy, and enterprise. The Southern Pacific 


Company’s line, and 
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Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe, Mexican Central, and Texas & Pacific Railways diverge 
from here, and make it an important business centre. The city contains many new 
and handsome structures. The parties will unite at El Paso with parties ex route 
from the East to California. 

New Mexico and Arizona. 

El Paso is the division point between the Atlantic and Pacific systems of the 
Southern Pacific Company’s great railway line. On leaving El Paso, we cross the 
Rio Grande and enter the Territory of New Mexico just above the boundary line of 
Old Mexico. Our course takes us through the two southernmost counties of this 
Territory,— Donna Ana and Grant,— Deming and Lordsburg being the principal 
stations. At a distance of 168 miles from El Paso we cross Stein’s Pass, in the 
Peloncillo range, and enter the Territory of Arizona. 

Arizona comprises 113,020 square miles,and New Mexico 122,580. .Both, together 
with California, Utah, and Nevada, came into the possession of the United States after 
the Mexican War. The physical aspects of the two territories are similar. The south- 
eastern section of Arizona is traversed by several mountain ranges, beyond which are 
plains with detached groups, spurs, and solitary peaks. Among the prominent peaks 
seen from the railroad are Baboquivera, which guards the land of the Papagoes; 
Mount Wrightson (10,315 feet high), in the Santa Ritas, south of Tucson; and 
Picacho, forty-six miles west of Tucson. There is a general slope in the elevation 
from 4,614 feet above the sea level (at Dragoon Summit, seventy-one miles west of 
the territorial line) to 140 feet, at Yuma. Gold, silver,and other minerals are found 
in Arizona, and there are many mining districts scattered through the southern part of 
the Territory. The scenery is in places exceedingly picturesque, the mountains as- 
suming quaint forms. Arizona is the home of the cactus, and nearly every known 
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variety will be seen in abundance, including the great tree-cactus (the Mexican 
saguero or the cereus giganteus of science), which is often found forty feet in height 
looking like a Corinthian column surmounted by candelabra. Nearly 18,000 square 
miles of area of Arizona are occupied as Indian reservations. The tribes en- 
countered upon our line of travel, chiefly the Papagoes, Pimas, Maricopas, and 
Yumas, have long been at peace with the whites. The first missions in this region 
were established among the Papagoes in 1687 and 1699... Arizona was inhabited by 
prehistoric races, and ancient ruins, some of which are of vast extent, are found in 
different parts of the Territory. 

Tucson is the chief city of Arizona and likewise the oldest, having been settled in 
~ 1560. It has a population of 5,200, and was the territorial capital for ten years pre- 
vious to 1877. Pima County has a population of about 14,000, and is rich in 
minerals. There is a university at Tucson, and also an Indian school. 

From Maricopa, eighty-six miles west of Tucson, the Maricopa & Pheenix Railroad 
branches northward to Phoenix, a distance of thirty-five miles. Pecenix is situated in 
the Salt River Valley, the richest section of Arizona. At Tempe, eight miles south 
of that city, and at other points within the valley, the remains of prehistoric towns of 
great extent have been unearthed. The explorations made by Mr. Frank H. Cushing, 
the head of the Hemenway expedition, have resulted in some very interesting discov- 
eries. The ruins are perhaps the most important yet found in America. 

Yuma, where we cross the Colorado River, just below the mouth of one of its most 
important tributaries, the Gila, was established by the Spanish missionaries in 1700, 
and was, until within a few years, an important military post. We are at this point 
again quite near the Mexican border, the boundary line being only seven miles south 


of Yuma. 
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Southern California. 


We enter California at the extreme southeastern corner of the State, and first 
traverse that remarkable section known as the Colorado Desert, a considerable por- 
tion of which actually lies below the level of the sea. Near Frink’s Spring we are 
263 feet below the sea level. The depressed region begins at Flowing Well and con- 
tinues sixty-one miles, or two miles west of Indio. At some remote period the Gulf 
of California probably extended several hundred miles north of its present limit. A 
few miles from Frink’s Spring are mud volcanoes or springs, and near Salton are 
extensive salt deposits. In 1890 the Colorado River overflowed its banks, and fora 
time a lake was created near Salton. From this desert waste we emerge into a most 
fruitful section of California, a region rich in vineyards, orange orchards, grain fields 
and flowers. Snow-clad peaks rise on either side, one of the most striking of these 
being Mount San Jacinto, of the San Jacinto range, which is situated a short distance 
south of the railroad; while the San Bernardino range fringes the north and west. 
At the Pass of San Gorgonio, where we cross the San Bernardino range, we are 2,560 
feet above the sea, or more than half a mile higher than we were eighty miles back, 
at the bottom of the Colorado desert. We reach Colton, twenty-three miles from 
San Gorgonio, and fifty-eight miles from Los Angeles, the first party on Saturday 
morning, and the second party early Saturday afternoon, and, leaving the Southern 
Pacific Company’s railway at that point, proceed over the Southern California Rail- 
way line to Riverside, where a halt will be made. 


Riverside. 


Riverside is an older settlement than most of the valley towns, and a paradise of 
orange groves, vineyards, and gardens. Magnolia avenue is a magnificent double 
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driveway, divided by a row of pepper trees, and lined for many miles with handsome 
villas and beautiful gardens. There are over 100 miles of irrigating ditches within 
the town. Some of the finest orange groves in California are in or near Riverside, 
and the fruit product is very large. Besides oranges and grapes, which constitute 
the chief products of Southern California, lemons, limes, citrons, figs, pomegranates, 
almonds, English walnuts, and other strange fruits and nuts grow here, as do also the 
cactus, the palm, the pepper tree, the acacia, the eucalyptus, and many other tropical 
and semi-tropical trees and shrubs. A feature of the first party’s visit to Riverside 
will be a railway trip through the Citrus Belt, including a visit to Redlands. 

During Saturday night the train will proceed over the Southern California Railway 
via Orange, Santa Ana, San Juan, and Oceanside to San Diego, and Sunday morn- 
ing the parties will be transferred across the bay to the magnificent Hotel del 
Coronado, which will be the headquarters until the following Wednesday afternoon. 


San Diego and the Hotel del Coronado. 


The city of San Diego, situated upon its southern seacoast, with the finest harbor 
south of San Francisco Bay, is the oldest of the California mission towns, the first of 
the mission churches having been planted there in 1769. The “puebla”’ was organ- 
ized in 1835; but like Los Angeles and other Southern California towns, its present 
importance is wholly of recent growth. In fact, the San Diego of to-day is five miles 
distant from the original site. The development of this region followed the building 
of the Seuthern California Railway, and the number of inhabitants is now over 
16,000. In 1880 the accredited population was 2,637. Between San Diego Bay and 
the oceam is a tongue of land, widening in one place and again at its extremity, 
between which and the cliffs of Point Loma is the entrance to the bay. One of these 
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broad sections, which is directly opposite San Diego and not over a mile distant, has 
been converted into a magnificent seaside resort by a wealthy corporation called the 
Coronado Beach Company. It is here that the mammoth Hotel del Coronado is 
situated. This is one of the largest and handsomest hotels in the country. With a 
frontage of 1,300 feet, and built in the form of a parallelogram around a grand open 
court 250 by 150 feet, the hotel covers seven and one-half acres. ‘The structure ranges 
from three to five stories in height, and there are 750 rooms, including many spacious 
public apartments. The dining-room—an especially handsome apartment—has a 
height of thirty-three feet, an area of 10,000 feet unbroken by either post or pillar, and 
will seat 1,000 persons. The threatre and ball-room is a lofty domed apartment with 
a surface of 11,000 feet. An observatory 150 feet high, a cistern capable of holding 
500,000 gallons of water, an immense ice plant and cold storage, and a powerful electric 
light plant are among the other appointments. It is necessary to use large figures in 
describing the fittings and appointments of this immense establishment, which is 
claimed to be unrivalled either in the United States or Europe in point of size. It is 
under the management and direct supervision of the energetic president of the 
Coronado Beach Company, E. S. Babcock. We remain at the Hotel del Coronado 
from Sunday morning until Wednesday afternoon. 


Los Angeles and Pasadena. 

On leaving San Diego we proceed northward over the Southern California Rail- 
way to Los Angeles and Pasadena. Our time for the following nine days will be 
given to these two places, with a side trip on one of the days to Echo Mountain and 
Alpine Tavern, and two days of the time will be given to a visit to Santa Barbara. 
Our headquarters in Los Angeles will be The Westminster or Hotel Van Nuys; in 
Pasadena the Hotel Green, and in Santa Barbara The Arlington. 
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Los Angeles is the metropolis of Southern California. It was founded in 1781, in 
the days of Spanish rule; but its marvelous growth has been the outcome of the 
last few years. From a little collection of adode huts it has become a handsome 
city. With scarcely 12,000 inhabitants in 1880, it has increased in population to over 
100,000. Nocity in America has advanced more rapidly or more surely. The old 
section of the city is irregularly built of adode, and still possesses many Spanish 
characteristics. The newer portion forms a strong contrast with the older, presenting 
many handsome private residences and spacious business structures. Los Angeles is 
emphatically a city of groves and gardens. Fruits and flowers abound everywhere. 
There are large orange groves and vineyards within the city limits, and many private 
residences are embowered in flowers and surrounded by park-like grounds. 

Pasadena, the “ Crown of the Valley,” one of the loveliest towns on the Pacific 
Coast, is situated in the northwest corner of the San Gabriel Valley at the base of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains. It is 900 feet above the sea, which is twenty-five miles 
distant, and about ten miles from Los Angeles. Although a place of gardens, vine- 
yards, and groves, it enjoys every advantage of larger cities, including water works, a 
comprehensive system of sewerage, over seventy-five miles of fine avenues and drives,, 
many miles of street railway, electric lights, a fine public library, numerous churches. 
and public schools, enterprising newspapers, banks, business houses, and three 
different lines of steam railways. Nevertheless it is a city of flower-embowered 
homes, while the orange orchards and vineyards which adorn the surrounding country 
give it a picturesque contrast to the towering, snow-capped mountains which rise only 
a few miles distant in the north. During our sojourn in Los Angeles or Pasadena 
‘there will be an excursion to Echo Mountain and Alpine Tavern. This delightful 
trip is made by way of Altadena, and thence over the Mount Lowe Railway. The 
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mountain railway comprises three sections, the lower one an electric road, the second. 
one an inclined plane, and the third section, from Echo Mountain House to Alpine 
Tavern, is an electric road. From Altadena Junction the electric road leads directly 
toward the range, over a grade of about seven and one-half per cent. It then enters. 
Rubio Cafion and continues upward, over a serpentine route, along the face of the 
steep granite bluffs to a point 2,100 feet above sea level. Here begins the first 
section of the mountain road proper. This is an incline plane cable railway extend- 
ing 3,000 feet up the face of Echo Mountain, on grades ranging from forty-five to 
sixty per cent. The cable is driven by a stationary electric motor, and two cars 
are operated, one ascending as the other descends. The incline leads to the Echo 
Mountain House, which has an elevation of about 3,500 feet, and above which 
another electric road leads to Alpine Tavern, 1,500 feet higher up the mountain. 
This trip furnishes superb views of Pasadena, Los Angeles, the entise valley and far 
Out to sea. 


Santa Barbara. 

‘Two days will be devoted to the side trip to Santa Barbara. We leave Los. 
Angeles by the Southern Pacific Company’s main line, ascending the valley of the 
Los Angeles and the San Fernando, and twenty-six miles from the: city and 1,200: 
feet above it, or at an altitude of 1,469 feet, go through the San Fernando Tunnel.. 
This passes through the mountain range of the same name and is: 6,967 feet in: 
length. Onthe north side are several small towns or settlements. 

Near Newhall are a number.of petroleum wells. Two miles beyomd Newhall and’ 
‘thirty-two miles from Los Angeles, at the station of Saugus, we diverge from the main: 
line and traverse by a branch road the fair Santa Clara Walley and) a picturesque- 
‘section of the seacoast beyond San Buenaventura to Santa Barbara. The distance: | 
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of the latter city from Los Angeles is 110 miles. At Camulos, the home of Ramona 
—the heroine of Helen Hunt Jackson’s touching story —is seen. The approach to 
Santa Barbara along the shore discloses many charming views, in which the broad 
Pacific, the mountains, and lovely valley scenery are mingled. 

The city is delightfully situated upon a gentle slope, with the blue waters of the 
Pacific on one side and the purple peaks of the Santa Inez Mountains, from 3,500 to 
4,000 feet high, onthe other. Here the Franciscans established a mission (December 
4, 1786), which is still one of the most picturesque objects in California. Santa 
Barbara has a population of about 6,000 people, whose homes are embowered in 
gardens of roses, and shaded by the eucalyptus, palm, pepper, and magnolia. The 
view oceanward embraces the hill-studded islands of Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, San 
Miguel, and Ana Capa. The surroundings of Santa Barbara are very romantic. .The 
party will remain at The Arlington while in Santa Barbara, and there will be a 
carriage drive to the chief points of interest. The return journey to Los Angeles 
will be over the same line of railway. 


From Los Angeles Northward. 


The parties will leave Los Angeles for the northward journey in the evening, Febru- 
ary 24 and March 24. The first thirty-two miles of the route—from Los Angeles to 
Saugus — is the same that was traversed going to Santa Barbara. Beyond Saugus 
we cross the western part of the Mojave Desert, a more elevated tract than the Colo- 
rado Desert, and another scene of wildness and desolation. One of the most remark- 


_ able triumphs of railway engineering skill ever achieved in any part of the world is 


found just north of Tehachapi summit, which has an elevation of 3,964 feet. A group 
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of mountain peaks and crags belonging to the terminating southwestern spur of the 
Sierra Nevada here disputed the advance of the iron steed; but by a series of com- 
plex and bewildering curves, and finally by actually crossing its own line, a pathway 
was made. 

Berenda, 304 miles from Los Angeles and 178 miles from San Francisco, is the point 
of departure for the Yosemite Valley, a branch line extending therefrom, twenty-one 
miles, to the station of Raymond, from which stages run to the Wawona Hotel, forty- 
two miles distant, and to the valley, twenty-eight miles beyond Wawona. From 
Lathrop an important branch line extends to Stockton and Sacramento, making at the 
latter point direct connections with either the Mount Shasta or Ogden overland route. 
On the main line we cross the San Joaquin River beyond Lathrop, and continuing 
through several small towns, approach the shores of Suisun Bay, just below the delta | 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin. The train follows the shore around to the 
Straits of Carquinez, through which these waters discharge into San Pablo Bay. 
Along the southern shore of this latter body of water we continue until Oakland is | 
reached. 

Oakland. 

The city of Oakland is on the opposite side of the bay from San Francisco and bears | 
about the same relation to the metropolis of the Pacific Coast that Brooklyn does to | 
New York. It is a city of elegant homes, and its public-spirited citizens are justly | 
proud of their fair domain. In 1880 the population of Oakland was 34,555, independ-| 
ent of Alameda and Berkeley, which adjoin. It has had a rapid growth since then 
and the census of 1890 gave 48,682 as the number of inhabitants. From Oakland} 
Pier we proceed by ferry across the bay to San Francisco, and there will be a anete 
from the wharf to the Palace Hotel. 
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San Francisco and its Leading Attractions. 

The metropolis of the Pacific Coast is one of the most interesting cities in America, 
and is becoming more beautiful and attractive year by year. It is naturally cosmo- 
politan in character, and the visitor can take a foreign jaunt in miniature by walking 
through certain sections of the town. In some particulars, and notably in its street- 
‘car service, which consists largely of “cable roads,” it was for many years in advance 
‘of the older cities of the country. In fact, San Francisco is the “home” of the cable 
road, the first one to be put in operation having been laid over Clay street hill. With 
one of the finest harbors on the globe, and occupying an important position in con- 
nection with the world’s commerce, its shipping interests are of vast proportions. 
The growth of the city has been very rapid, especially since the opening of the Central 
Pacific Railroad in 1869. The number of inhabitants in 1890 was 298,997. 

The greatest curiosity in San Francisco is the Chinese quarter, a rectangular block 
seven squares in length by three and four in breadth. It is near the business centre 
and only a few blocks away from the palaces of the railway millionaires. The houses 
are nearly all tall, decayed buildings, swarming with tenants. The blocks are cut up 
into sections by narrow alleys, and filled with squalid underground dens and attics 
whose overhanging dormer windows shut out all but a slender patch of sky. The 
cellars are occupied as shops, factories, or opium dens. The main streets are lined 
by the stores of the large Chinese merchants. You find yourself in a populous corner 
of China. Even the fronts of the houses have assumed a Celestial aspect, not only in 
the signs and placards at the windows and shop fronts, but in the altered architecture 
and decorations. An interesting experience is to spend a half-hour in watching the 
performance in a Chinese theatre, listening to the ear-piercing, mournful music, and 
then adjourn to a neighboring restaurant, drink genuine Chinese tea in Celestial style, 
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and taste the cakes, preserved watermelon, and sweetmeats. In all the stores and 
other portions of the Chinese quarter, Eastern visitors are received with the greatest 
courtesy. 

The City Hall, which has cost $5,000,000, is between Market, McAllister and 
Larkin streets, opposite Eighth street; the Mechanics’ Pavilion, on Market street, 
near the City Hall; the branch United States Mint, at the southwest corner of Mission 
and Fifth streets, is open for visitors from 9.30 to 11.30; the Post Office and Custom 
House are at the corner of Washington and Battery streets, and the chief branch 
office (Station D) is at the foot of Market street, while station K is very conveniently 
located in the southeast corner of the Palace Hotel Building on New Montgomery 
street; the Merchants’ Exchange Building, on California street; the San Francisco: 
Stock Exchange, No. 327 Pine street; the rooms of the California Pioneers, on 
Fourth street, near Market street; Odd Fellows Hall, corner Market and Seventh 
streets; Masonic Temple, corner Post and Montgomery streets; the new Union Club: 
Building, corner Union Square and Stockton street; the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Building, 208 Mason street; San Francisco Art Association, 430 Pine 
street; Mineralogical Museum of the State Mining Bureau, 24 Fourth street; the 
Free Library (40,000 volumes), new City Hall; Mechanics’ Institute (library of 35,000: 
volumes), 31 Post street; Mercantile Library Building, corner Van Ness and Golden 
Gate avenues; Museum of the California Academy of Sciences, on Market street; 
and State Board of Trade, Market street, between First and Second streets. 

Golden Gate Park, a beautiful tract of 1,013 acres, reclaimed from the sand dunes,. 
is about three and a half miles from the Palace Hotel, and may be reached by several 
of the cable-car lines. There are band concerts in the park every Thursday, Saturday 
and Sunday in the afternoon. The Beach, Cliff House, and Seal Rocks are about the 
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same distance beyond the entrance to the park, and may be reached by the Haight 


street cable cars and a connecting dummy line, and also by the California street cable 
; line, or the new Powell and Jackson street line. Sutro Heights are near the Cliff 
__ House, and in the same neighborhood are the celebrated Sutro Baths. The Presidio 


{a military reservation of 1,500 acres) may be reached by the Union street cable line. 
A band plays at the barracks at 2.00 Pp. M. daily except Thursday and Saturday. 

The chief places of amusement are the following: Baldwin Theatre, Market street, 
between Stockton and Powell; Alcazar Theatre, 114 O’Farrell, near Stockton; 
Orpheum Opera House, 119 O’Farrell street, opposite the Alcazar; Bush Street 
Theatre, south side of Bush, between Montgomery and Kearney; the new California 
Theatre (one of the handsomest playhouses in America), Bush, above Kearney ; 


-Stockwell’s Theatre, Powell, near Market; Grand Opera House, Mission, between 
Third and Fourth; Standard Theatre, north side of Bush, between Montgomery and 


Kearney; Tivoli Opera House, Eddy, between Powell and Mason; Grand Chinese 


‘Theatre, 814 Washington street. 


The principal cable-car lines are on Market street and on thoroughfares radiating 
therefrom, viz.: Sutter, Post; Geary, Powell, McAllister, Hayes, Haight, Valencia, 


and Castro streets. There are also lines on Howard, California, Clay, Jackson, 


Union, Larkin, and other streets. There are also numerous horse, “dummy,” and 
electric lines. 

The Palace Hctel, which will be the headquarters of our tourists in San Francisco, 
is a vast establishment, and in reality one of the wonders of the Pacific Coast. 
Not only is it one of the largest hotels in the world, but at the same time one of the 
richest and most elegant. In one edifice it covers the block bounded by New Mont- 


gomery, Market, Annie and Jessie streets, occupying an area of 96,250 feet; and the 
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distance around its outer wall is exactly one quarter of a mile. In addition the Grand 
Hotel, on the opposite corner of Market and New Montgomery streets, has been 
absorbed in this colossal hostelry. Compared with even the largest hotels in Eastern _ 
cities, The Palace seems of vast proportions. The visitor is first ushered into the 
grand central court. This is a noble enclosure (144 by 84 feet, seven stories high, and 
roofed with glass) into which carriages are driven. Ornamental balconies run around 
the four sides, at each floor, and choice tropical plants relieve the glaring white of the 
marble fabric. Around the ground promenade are grouped the office, reception parlors, 
reading rooms, breakfast and dining-rooms, etc., with wide, communicating hallways, 
the chief parlors being upon the second floor. The rooms for guests are capacious, 
and all of them are handsomely furnished. The building having cost six millions of _ 
dollars, another half million was expended for furnishing, and an additional sum of | 
over one hundred thousand dollars has lately been put out forimprovements. The 
lowest story has a height of over twenty-seven feet, and the topmost, sixteen. The 
total number of rooms exclusively for guests above the lower floor is 755, and most of © 
these are twenty feet square, none being less than sixteen feet square. 

The general style of architecture, within and without, is the reverse of ornate, but 
there is solidity, strength, and permanency in every part. Thecountless bay windows, — 
repeated on every side, form perhaps the distinguishing feature of the massive fronts. 
Not only in the vast proportions of the edifice, but in every appointment, the stranger 
is impressed with a sense of the fitness of the name, for it is a veritable palace. The 
hotel is under the direction of John C. Kirkpatrick, managing director, and George B. 
Warren, assistant manager. 

San Rafael. 
Fifteen miles from San Francisco — six miles northward across the beautiful bay, 
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_and the remainder of the distance over the popular San Francisco & North Pacific 
_ Railway line —lies the beautiful town of San Rafael. Although within less than an 
hour of the busy city,it is as rural and secluded as if a hundred miles away. At the 
foot of glorious Mount Tamalpais, which forms a picturesque object in every outlook, 
| and with a diversified surface of forest, valley, and glen, it presents many unique 
features. It has long been a favorite abiding-place of wealthy San Francisco business 
-men, who have dotted its fair expanse with gardens, vineyards, and beautiful villas. 
_ It has also been regarded with favor for many years as a health resort. Its situation 
| behind the giant wall of the Coast range protects it from the ocean fogs and high 
-winds. The construction of the beautiful Hotel Rafael makes this charming town 
| doubly attractive. The hotel occupies a commanding position just in the outskirts 
_ of the town and at a convenient distance from the railway stations. The house is 
tastefully built and admirably arranged, yet after a style peculiarly its own and quite 
unlike the regulation hotel. R.H. Warfield & Co. are the proprietors. We shall 
spend three days at this delightful resort, and on one of them there will be an ex- 
_ cursion to the summit of Mount Tamalpais by the Mill Valley and Mount Tamalpais 
Scenic Railway. This novel trip affords some of the most charming and extensive 
views to be found anywhere, and will prove a most delightful experience. 

| From San Rafael to Santa Cruz. 

Leaving San Rafael Saturday (March 4, and April 1), the parties will return to San 
_ Francisco, and proceed by ferry to Alameda Mole, where they will take the cars of 
the narrow-gauge line, formerly the South Pacific Coast Railroad, but now a part 
| of the Southern Pacific Company’s system. Our route traverses Alameda, Santa 
Clara and Santa Cruz counties. The beautiful valleys of Alameda and Santa Clara 
| counties are filled with rich farms or “ranches.” Santa Clara and San Jose are 
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important places, the latter being a large and flourishing city. At Los Gatos we 
are in the midst of vineyards. The road passes through the coast range by a necessa- 
rily devious route, which affords a succession of charming mountain views. A part of 
the way lies through grand redwood forests ; and a short distance beyond Felton, and 
within half a dozen miles of Santa Cruz, are the “ Big Trees,” a group of giant red- 
woods, the seguoza sempervirens of the botanist. The largest of these is said to be 
366 feet high and twenty feet in diameter. ‘ Fremont’s Tree” contains an aperture 
in which General Fremont and an exploring party camped for six weeks, and in 
which, at another time, a trapper and his family made their home. Other trees and 
shrubs grow here in profusion, including the madrona, the manzanita, and the Califor- 


nia laurel or bay tree. 
Santa Cruz. 


Santa Cruz is charmingly situated on the coast, with a fine beach extending 
along a part of its water front. The forest-clad slopes of the Santa Cruz Mountains 
are only a few miles away, and form a picturesque feature, with a foreground of gar- 
dens, groves, and pretty homes. Sheltered as it is from the northern winds, this is a 
popular winter resort as well as a summer watering-place. The climate is always 
mild, and in the wet season the rains occur most frequently at night. The party will 
have a carriage drive, in the course of which some of the grottoes, natural bridges, 
and other strange rock formations along the cliffs may be seen. The Sea Beach 
Hotel will be our headquarters during our sojourn in Santa Cruz. 

Monterey and the Hotel del Monte. 
Leaving Santa Cruz Monday afternoon, we shall go wa Pajaro to the Hotel del 
Monte at Monterey. 
Monterey is one of ‘the most interesting of the old Spanish towns on the Pacific 
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Coast, having been associated with the earliest historic events of the State and the 


earlier province, and is delightfully situated upon the sloping shores of the beautiful 


bay of thesame name. That California’s first capital became simply Monterey, and 
was robbed of its former pompous position, the traveler and health seeker who 
wanders through its peaceful streets will have no reason to regret. One may even be 
thankful that its beautiful location has not been monopolized by trade and commerce, 
and its fine bay and sea view marred by the inevitable disfigurement of traffic and its 
adjuncts. The Bay of Monterey is a magnificent sheet of water. There is a wealth of 
color in both sea and sky highly suggestive of Southern Italy. The waters abound in 


| many kinds of fish, especially rock-cod, baracouta, pompino, Spanish mackerel, and 
| fiounder, and these may be taken at all seasons of the year. Upon the beaches below 


Monterey are found many varieties of sea mosses, shells, pebbles, and agates, and 


_ some of these are very brilliant in color. The bay is well protected, and is delight- 
| fully adapted to yachting. In the streams near Monterey trout are quite plentiful, 


and the lovers of angling have every means of indulging in the sport. 
In 1880 Monterey became a fashionable watering-place. The site selected for the 


_ famous Hotel del Monte was ina stately grove of pine, oak, and cedar, the trees being 


sufficiently scattered to admit of the adornment of the grounds by means of drive- 
ways, foot-paths, lawns, and beds of flowers. A plat of 126 acres was set aside and 
inclosed as the hotel grounds, while 7,000 acres more were purchased for other pur- 
poses. The fact that the visitor may ride a score of miles over well-kept macadamized 
roads, and be nearly all the time within the borders of the hotel company’s property, 
serves to show, in some measure, the vast extent of these possessions. 

The general design of the hotel includes a central edifice, with two extensive wings 
or annexes connected with the central structure by arcades, which extend in semi- 
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circular form on each side. The ground-work is rectangular in shape, and covers about 
five acres of land, there being a court closed on three sides, and entered by an avenue 
from the rear. This space has been beautified by flowers. The main building is 340 
feet in length and 110 feet in width. The office or lobby opens into a corridor extend- 
ing the whole length of the building. The reading room, the ladies’ billiard room, and 
the ladies’ parlor are near the office, and another spacious apartment is the ballroom. 
The dining-room, which extends back from the office corridor, is a noble apartment. 

Elevators communicate with the upper floors, and there is also a means of reaching 
the several stories by inclined planes, without climbing stairs at all. Arcades, which 
extend in semi-circles from the rear corners of the main building, connect with two 
annexes. The annexes are 280 feet long and 48 feet wide, both being of the same 
size and style. There are in the main structure 110 rooms, and in each annex 160 
rooms, or 430 apartments in all. The general size of the rooms is 16 by 19 feet. The 
verandas are very spacious, and the profusion of flowers about the house makes it 
especially attractive. There is a magnificent outlook upon shrubs and flowers in 
every direction. The Laguna del Rey is a beautiful lake, ornamented with a mam- 
moth fountain, and the famous beach, with its magnificent bath building, is but a 
short distance away. All these figures and facts convey little impression of the 


peculiar charm of this elegant and unique resort, upon which many hundreds of © 


thousands of dollars—over a million in fact—have been lavished. The efficient 
manager of the Hotel del Monte is Georg Schénewald. 


San Jose. 


From Hotel del Monte the parties will proceed northward to San Jose. The 


Hotel Vendome will be the place of sojourn in this city. With a population 
of about 20,000, San Jose is nevertheless a city of gardens, orchards, and 
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vineyards. It is one of the chief centres of the cherry culture. The elegant Hotel 
, Vendome occupies a square of twelve acres in the prettiest part of the city. The 
| house is one of the neatest and best equipped in California and has become very 
popular with the tourist public. It is under the management of George P. Snell. 


Mount Hamilton and the Lick Observatory. 


There will be an excursion Friday to the Lick Observatory on the summit of 
| Mount Hamilton. The stage road is one of the most remarkable in America. The 
| elevation of the observatory is 4,209 feet, and San Jose stands eighty feet above the 
| sealevel. The air line distance between the two points is only thirteen miles, but 
| the road is twenty-six milesin length. The gradient is in all places kept less than six 
_and a half feet in the hundred (343 feet to the mile), this being maintained through a 
series of turns no less than 367 in number. The road was built by the county of 
Santa Clara at a cost of over $75,000, inaccordance with an agreement made between 
the supervisors and James Lick a few months before he died.* It is a remarkable 
piece of engineering, and the ride is a constant source of delight, not only through 
| the matchless views of the beautiful Santa Clara Valley and beyond, constantly 
| being unfolded, but also by reason of the ease with which it is accomplished. 

The observatory, which was founded by Mr. Lick, was erected and fitted up at an 
expense of nearly $1,000,000. It is one of the most complete in the world, and it 
_ contains, with other treasures of science, one of the world’s greatest telescopes. The 
} remains of the princely donor rest in the foundation pier of this great instrument. 
The observatory is under the direction of Professor Edward S. Holden, of the Univer- 


| sity of California. No other institution of its kind in the world is so freely accessible 
} to the public. 


From San Jose to San Francisco. 

Leaving San Jose Monday, the parties will proceed northward over the direct line 
to San Francisco. Menlo Park, Redwood, San Mateo, and Millbrae are charming ~ 
places of residence, and scores of pretty villas, with here and there the palatial homes — 
of railway and mining magnates, are seen along the route. At Palo Alto is the Leland 
Stanford, Junior, University. This noble institution of learning was founded in 1885, 
when the late Hon. Leland Stanford and his wife,as a monument to their only child, 
Leland Stanford, Junior, made a deed of trust to a board of citizens, whereby they 
dedicated property to the value of $20,000,000 to be expended in the establishment of 
a university having for its main object the preparation of young men and women for ~ 
self-maintenance, with facilities, also, for those higher forms of education which belong 
to an institution of this magnitude. Among the 83,000 acres of land included in the © 
deed were the Vina ranch in Tehama County, containing the largest vineyard in the 
world, and the famous Palo Alto ranch and stock farm in Santa Clara and San Mateo ~ 
counties. The corner-stone was laid in 1887, and the institution was formally opened 
in the autumn of 1891. The party will stop overa train at Menlo Park for a carriage | 
drive, in the course of which the Palo Alto stock farm and the Leland Stanford, 


Junior, University will both be visited. San Francisco will be reached about 1.30 | 


p. M., and the Palace Hotel will again be our headquarters until the following morning. 
Eastward from San Francisco. 

We shall depart from San Francisco for the homeward journey Tuesday morning, 
March 14 and April 11, respectively, taking a special vestibuled train at Oakland 
Pier. Pullman cars will be used, and each passenger will again be entitled to a double 
berth (half a section). It may not be possible to give every one precisely the same loca- 
tion in the cars as before, but parties of friends will be placed together as far as prac- 
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ticable. The parties will proceed eastward va Oakland, Port Costa, Benicia, and 
Sacramento. The schedule has been so arranged that they will traverse the most 
attractive parts of the Sierra Nevada by daylight. This will give the passengers an 
opportunity to enjoy the picturesque scenery at Cape Horn, where the road rounds a 
mountain promontory ona little shelf 2,000 feet above the bed of the American River, 
which appears at this height like a slender thread of silver. Stretching away to the 
right isa deep ravine bordered by mountain walls. At Shady Run, Blue Cajfion, Giant 
Gap, and Emigrant Gap, the scenery is also magnificent. There are many traces of 
the old placer mining, and of the more recent hydraulic process which washes away 
even the hills themselves. 
_ Meanwhile we are fast climbing the giant wall of the Sierra Nevada. From Sacra- 
mento to Summit, 105 miles, the ascent is 6,987 feet and of this 5,258 feet — only twenty- 
two feet less than a mile — are made in sixty-two miles, from Clipper Gap to Summit. 
_ The ascent from Shady Run to Summit, a distance of thirty-one miles, is 2,881 feet, or 
over half a mile. On the eastern slopes the grades are lighter.. In the passage over 
| the mountains the traveler is treated to an extensive acquaintance with that necessary 
§} —though to the sight-seer rather aggravating — device, the snow shed. These won- 
| derful wooden tunnels cover over thirty-three miles of the Central Pacific Railway, 
# and cost from $40,000 to $750,000 per mile. In places where masonry was needed, 
the cost was over $1,100,000 per mile. They were suggested by the practical mind 
| of the late Charles Crocker. Precautions against fire are very thorough. Corrugated 
| plates of iron separate the buildings into sections, and in the great thirty-mile shed, 
| which is nearly continuous, with only occasional short breaks, there are automatic 
| electric fire alarms. At Blue Cafion, Truckee and the summit are engines and tanxs, 
| always ready to flood any section at a moment’s warning. 
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The railway descends the east slope of the mountains beside the swift-flowing 
Truckee River. The great inclosed continental plateau, which is lifted over 4,000 
feet above the sea, is now reached. 

Passing through Truckee, the last Californian town of importance, we enter the 
State of Nevada, about a dozen miles farther on, near the little station of Mystic. 
Soon after we reach Reno, one of the liveliest and most flourishing towns of the 
Silver State. Nevada has an area of 110,700 square miles, and is, therefore, nearly 
as large as Colorado. The Southern Pacific Company’s Ogden line traverses it for 
456 miles, and the route presents all the characteristic scenery for which this State is 
famed, comprising bold and rugged mountains capped with snow, and wide stretches 
of desert plain. Wadsworth, Humboldt, Winnemucca, Battle Mountain, Carlin, Elko, 
and Wells, are places of more or less importance. Indians, generally Shoshones, or 
Piutes, are frequently seen about the stations, and now and then a squaw brings her 
pappoose for inspection. There are several Indian villages near the railway. 

Great Salt Lake. 

The State of Utah is reached just east of Tecoma, or 679 miles from San Fran- 
cisco and 155 from Ogden. The scenery is similar to that of Nevada, and, in fact, 
Tecoma is about in the centre of the desert. About ninety miles west of Ogden, just 
beyond the station of Kelton, we approach the shores of the Great Salt Lake. This 
remarkable inland sea covers about 3,000 square miles, its greatest length being 
ninety-three miles and its greatest width forty-three miles. The elevation of the lake 
above the ocean is upwards of 4,200 feet, or higher than the top of the Alleghany 
Mountains. Its mean depth is about sixty feet, and there are numerous small islands, 
with one or two of considerable size. The present water area forms only a small part 


of ancient Lake Bonneville, of which there are clear geological indications extending ~ 
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two hundred miles or more southward, and for a considerable distance north and west. 
_ While the Atlantic Ocean contains three and one-half per cent. of solids, Great Salt 
_ Lake has nearly fourteen per cent., or only a little over seven per cent. less than the 
_ Dead Sea. There are several bathing places within a score of miles of Salt Lake City. 
Promontory Point, where the last spike uniting the iron bands, which had stretched out 
_ from the Atlantic and from the Pacific, was driven May 10, 18609, is fifty-two miles from 
_ Ogden. The mountains surrounding the Salt Lake basin are very picturesque, and 
upon near approach the giant wall of the Wahsatch range, which rises on the east 
side, presents a very sublime appearance. Corinne and Brigham City are the chief 
| towns passed through before reaching Ogden, which is the most important place in 
the State, after Salt Lake City. At Ogden we turn to the southward over the Rio 
Grande Western Railway, and thirty-six miles farther on arrive at Salt Lake City, the 
capital of the State. On the route we pass through several thriving Mormon towns 
|) and a region in which the fields, orchards, and gardens form a succession of most 
_ beautiful pictures, with the dark mountains for a background. 
| Salt Lake City. 
Salt Lake City, or Zion, as it is called by the Latter-day Saints, is beautifully situ- 
_ated, and the approach thereto, as we have described, is very delightful. It coversa 
wide expanse, and has greatly increased in population within the past ten years. 
According to the last census the number of inhabitants was 44,843. It is claimed 
that the present number is at least 65,000. Itis emphatically a city of cottage homes, 
and the number of people who own the houses in which they live is said to be greater 
} in proportion to the population than in any other city of the Union. The streets, 
over 100 miles in extent, are wide and shaded, and in each are two swift-flowing 
streams of pure mountain water. The lines of shade trees, with groups of fruit trees 
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and luxuriant gardens, make the city seem one mass of foliage. Spurs of the Wah- 
satch Mountains rise to a great height a few miles distant on the east and north, and 
twelve miles west are other rugged ranges. There are copious sulphur springs near 
the city, and rich silver mines are in the mountains twenty miles or more away. 
Among the edifices demanding attention are the Tabernacle and the Temple. The 
former is a vast building, oval in form, 233 by 133 feet, with a roof seventy feet from 
the floor. There are seats for 8,000 persons, and above the platform is a large organ. 
Services are held here Sunday afternoon. The Assembly House, a smaller edifice 
than the Tabernacle, but finished much more elaborately, is used for a place of 
worship in the winter season. It contains an organ and numerous frescoes depicting 
scenes in the history of the Mormon Church. The Endowment House, of which so 
much has been written, was formerly in the same inclosure. The Temple, near by, 
which was begun April 6, 1853, and dedicated just forty years later, with ceremonies 
continuing for two weeks, cost $4,000,000. It is 200 by 100 feet, with walls 100 feet 
high, and the central towers on the east end are 200 feet high. It is built of granite 
brought from Cottonwood Cafion. Visitors are admitted to the Tabernacle, but not 
to the Temple. Among the other Mormon edifices are the ‘ Lion,” ‘* Bee Hive,” 
and “ Gardo” Houses, built as residences by Brigham Young, the tithing offices sitn- 
ated between the “Bee Hive” and the Temple, and the gigantic warehouse of 
“ Zion’s Codperative Mercantile Institution,” known in short as the “ Co-op. Store.” 
Camp Douglas, the headquarters of the United States troops, is finely situated upon 
a plateau east of the city, at the altitude of 4,904 feet above the sea and 666 feet 
above the Temple corner. The post was established in 1862, and is occupied by 500 
men. Guard-mounting occurs every morning at 8.45 o’clock. 

The parties will arrive in Salt Lake City early Wednesday evening, and remain 
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until Thursday evening, when the eastward journey will be resumed over the Rio 
Grande Western Railway. Our headquarters while in Salt Lake City will be at The 


- Knutsford, G. +‘ Holmes, proprietor. 


Over the Wahsatch Range. 

From Salt Lake City the route continues southward, ascending the valley of the 
Jordan about fifty miles, to the flourishing Mormon town of Provo, which is situated 
near the beautiful Utah Lake, a body of fresh water nearly 300 feet higher than the 
Great Salt Lake, into which it discharges through the Jordan. Beyond Provo the 
railway turns eastward, and ascends the Spanish Fork and Clear Creek to Soldier 
Summit, one of the low passes in the southern part of the Wahsatch range. The 
road descends on the east slope by the side of the South Fork of the Price River, 
which it follows some seventy miles, or to within about twenty miles of its junction 
with Green River, at the Azure Cliffs. Twenty-two miles below the summit is Castle 
Gate, formed by the cliffs on each side of the roadway leading to Castle Cafion. The 
Green River, here a large and swelling stream, is crossed 190 miles from Salt Lake 
City, and some fifty or sixty miles north of its junction with the Grand River, which 
the railway follows up for over 200 miles. The Colorado State line is reached about 
270 miles from Salt Lake City. 

Glenwood Springs. 

On leaving Grand Junction we ascend the valley of the Grand River, and early 
Friday morning arrive at Glenwood Springs. This place is situated at the con- 
fluence of the Grand River with the Roaring Fork, in a picturesque valley surrounded 
by forest-clad hills. The springs, the bathing facilities afforded by the great swim- 
ming pool, the luxurious bath establishment, and the unique cave baths far surpass 
everything else of the kind in America or the Old World. The “Big Pool,” or 
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Natatorium covers upwards of an acre, and is from three and one-half to five and 
one-half feet in depth. The hot water pours in ata temperature of 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and at a rate of 2,000 gallons per minute, but is reduced to a pleasant 
temperature for bathing by fresh water from the mountain stream. Ih winteras well 
as summer the bathing is in the highest degree enjoyable. 

Our train will halt here for a few hours, affording time for an inspection of this 
interesting place. 

Canon of the Grand River. 

On leaving Glenwood Springs the traveler passes through the Cafion of the Grand 
River for a distance of about eighteen miles. Here the mountain walls shoot up in 
towering columns and gigantic turrets, to a height of 2,000 feet, while a torrent roars 
and plunges between. The sunlight reaches only the summits of the tall pines, while 
the depths of the rift are in everlasting shadow. In places the rocks are a flaming 
red. On emerging from Grand River Cafion we pass through an open, rolling country 
for 30 or 40 miles, at the farther side of whichis Eagle River Cafion. This is one of 
the most interesting places in Colorado—doubly so from the fact that the scenery is 
very grand, while all around are seen indications that we are in the very midst of a 
great mining section. Up and down the abrupt walls the expanse is dotted with 
mining camps and mining paraphernalia. The cafion ends at the picturesque little 
mining town of Red Cliff. The scenery between here and Malta, 27 miles distant, is 
very beautiful. Lofty mountains are seen on every side. We cross the Continental 
Divide at Tennessee Pass, and descend the valley of the Arkansas River, between 
lines of mighty hills, passing through Leadville, Granite, Buena Vista, and other 
towns. Salida is a thriving town, from which there is a glorious outlook upon the 
surrounding mountains. The Collegiate range rises in the west, with Harvard, Yale, 
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and: Princeton in plain view, crowned with perpetual snow, while in the south are the 
snowy summits of the Sangre de Cristo range; southwest are Mounts Ouray and 
Shavano. 

We shall halt at Salida until morning in order to have daylight for the intensely 
interesting journey through the Royal Gorge. 


The Royal Gorge. 


Soon after leaving Salida the magnificent scenery of the Cafion of the Arkansas 
begins. Following down the valley, between the towering range of Arkansas hills 
upon the left, and the magnificent line of lofty, snow-clad peaks forming the Sangre 
de Cristo range upon the right, the grandest and most impressive scenery is found in 
the portion of the cafion known as the Royal Gorge, some ten miles in length. 
Mountains of rock running up almost perpendicularly nearly half a mile in height, 
and terminating in dizzy pinnacles, seem ready to fall upon the adventurous traveler. 
The train winds along the course of the narrowing stream, and its onward progress 
seems barred in a hundred places by huge cliffs. The Arkansas, crowded to narrower ° 
limits, brawlingly disputes the right of way with the iron steed; and at one place the 
latter finds foothold on a hanging bridge. After traversing the Royal Gorge the 
train quickly leaves the mountains behind, and passing Florence, with its oil wells, 
follows the open valley of the Arkansas to Pueblo. 

Denver. 

Continuing from Pueblo on the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad one hundred and 
twenty miles farther, our train will be due in Denver at an early afternoon hour, and 
the party will be transferred to Denver’s famous and truly palatial hostelry, The 
Brown Palace Hotel, which will be our headquarters until the following Monday 
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evening. Denver, which lies at the western border of the plains, dates back to: the 
Pike’s Peak gold excitement of 1858-59. In 1860 it was a straggling camp, consisting 
principally of log cabins and tents. In 1870 it had 4,579 inhabitants ; in 1880, 35,719; 
and within the succeeding year over 600 buildings were erected, and the population 
increased to over 40,000. In the last decade the city has made giant strides, and 
must now be classed among the great cities of the country. The recent census places 
it the twenty-sixth in the list of American cities, with 106,713 inhabitants. In 
1880 it stood forty-ninth. Its streets are regularly and handsomely laid out; its 
public and business edifices and its private residences are elegant and substantial ; 
schools, churches and newspapers abound; and, in short, Denver has every sign of 
thrift, enterprise, wealth and progress. The magnificent Tabor Opera House is a 
structure which will challenge admiration. The new County Court House is between 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets and Tremont street and Court place; the new 
Post Office, at the corner of Sixteenth and Arapahoe streets ; the City Hall, corner of 
Fourteenth and Larimer streets; Denver University, corner of Fourteenth and 
Arapahoe streets; and the Denver High School, corner of Nineteenth and Stout 
streets. The school buildings of Denver are among the most substantial and well- 
arranged structures of their kind in the country. The State Capitol, a large and 
costly structure, is on Capitol Hill, between Colfax avenue and Capitol street, and 
Grant and Lincoln streets. A carriage drive on Monday will bring under inspection 
the most beautiful sections of this charming city. 
Manitou. 

Monday evening we shall:resume our places on the Pullman sleeping cars, and the 
following morning will find us at Manitou. This town is situated in a narrow valley 
penetrating the main range through the foot-hills. The red rocks of the neighboring 
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elevations give the surroundings a very singular aspect. Approaching by the railroad 
the town is invisible until a low ridge extending across the valley is passed, and then 
the white houses and hotels come suddenly into view. Through an opening in the 
hills the snow-white crest of Pike’s Peak is seen. The principal springs, six or seven 
in number, are situated on the banks of Fountain Creek, a swift mountain stream 
which flows through the centre of the village, or on Ruxton’s Creek, which flows into 
the other from Engleman’s Cafion, just below the Ute Pass. The Navajo, Shoshone, 
and Manitou Springs are near the centre of the village, as is also the-splendid bath- 
ing establishment opened in 1884. Manitou has an elevation of 6,297 feet — six feet 
higher than the summit of Mount Washington, the most elevated point in New Eng- 
land —and Pike’s Peak rises but a few miles away to the height of 14,147 feet. A 
railway (operated only in the summer and early autumn) leads to the summit. 

The Garden of the Gods lies east of Manitou, and between that place and Colorado 
Springs. It is a park-like tract, inclosed by cliffs and hills, and scattered about its 
surface are fantastically formed rocks carved by the elements in past ages. Williams 
Cafion is near the village of Manitou, and a mile from the entrance is the Cave of 
the Winds, an extensive cavern. The Manitou Grand Caverns, which are situated in 
the Ute Pass, with an entrance about two hundred yards above Rainbow Falls, were 
more recently discovered. They were opened to the public by their proprietor, Mr. 
George W. Snider, in March, 1885. Both caves are now reached from Williams 
Cafion. A carriage drive in the forenoon will give the visitors an opportunity to 
inspect the wonders in the Garden of the Gods. 


From Manitou Eastward. 
The parties will leave Manitou Tuesday afternoon over the Manitou branch of the 
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Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, and from Colorado Springs by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway. The route for many hours lies over the ‘Great Plains,” 
which stretch from the Rocky Mountains to the Missouri River. Omaha occupies 
elevated ground on the west bank of the Missouri, and the train crosses the river to 
Council Bluffs, Ia.,on a splendid iron bridge. The Rock Island route passes through 
some of the principal towns of Iowa. Crossing the Mississippi from Davenport to 
Rock Island, Illinois is reached, and the train runs on through Moline, Bureau, Joliet 
and other important places, to Chicago, arriving there Thursday morning. The 
homeward route from Chicago will be vza the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way to Buffalo, and thence over the New York Central and the Boston & Albany 
Railroads. We shall be due in Boston, Kneeland:street station, at 3.00 P. M. Friday, 
March 24, and Friday, April 21. , 

These tours embrace about 12,000 miles of travel. For the itineraries in detail see 
pages 16-27. 
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STOP-OVERS ” IN CALIFORNIA. 


Arrangements for Members of the Mexico Parties Who Wish to Prolong 
Their Stay on the Pacific Slope. 

We have already mentioned briefly on page ro that members of our Mexico and 
California excursions who desire to prolong their sojourn on the Pacific Coast, or to 
return east by a different route from that of the regular parties, as hereinbefore 
described, can do so. Entire freedom of action is allowed by our special ticket 
without hotel board, after the arrival of the passenger at Colton, Cal. The coupons 
for railway passage and side trips to all points west of Colton may be used at any 


_ time during the stay in California. The travelers are thus permitted to make the 


journey through Southern and Central California at leisure. The return tickets 
from California east are good until August. There is a choice of several dates of 


_ return from San Francisco under special escort by the Denver & Rio Grande route, 


| 


independently on any train during the spring, without the sacrifice of any of their 
incidental features, except special train service and the unusual facilities for sight- 
seeing thus afforded. Those whoreturn through the Pacific Northwest and over the 
_ Northern Pacific Railway may make a side trip through the Yellowstone National 
' Park or not, as desired. Passengers desiring to return by the Northern Pacific route 


and of two different dates of return under special escort by the Northern Pacific route. 
The tickets are equally good for the tour through California, and the return trip, 


must indicate such choice when the excursion ticket is taken. The privilege of 


_ stopping off at any point on the return trip between the Pacific Coast and Kansas 
City, Omaha or St. Paul is allowed. 


fil 


Our New System of Coupons for Use at California Hotels. 


Our new system of hotel coupons, while effecting a very considerable saving at 
leading hotels, is entirely free from all objections. The traveler selects any class of 
accommodations he desires, from the lowest to the highest, and the coupons are 
equally applicable in paying the bill. These coupons, while accepted at their full 
face value at regular day rates, are furnished by us to members of our California or 
Mexico parties only at a discount of ten percent. Thus a book of $100 worth of 
these coupons, divided into different denominations of value and bound in convenient 
form, costs only $90, a clear saving of $10 to the purchaser. All coupons remaining 
unused will be redeemed at any of cur offices, or by our agents, at the prices paid 
therefor, viz.: their full face value less ten per cent. They will be accepted at the 
leading hotels in all parts of California, including those at Catalina Island, Coro- 
nado, Los Angeles, Monterey, Pasadena, Redlands, Redondo Beach, Riverside, 
Sacramento, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, San Jose, San Rafael, Santa Cruz and 
Santa Monica. At hotels conducted on the American plan the coupons are appli- 
cable for rooms and board, and at hotels conducted on the European plan for 
rooms only. 
HOTEL LIST. 


The following is a list of hotels in California and elsewhere where our coupons are accepted, 
the holders thereby effecting an important saving in rates :— 


PLACE, HOTEL, PROPRIETOR. MANAGER. 
Avalon, Cal, Hotel Metropole. Banning Company. 
Coronado, Cal. Hotel del Coronado. E. S. Babcock. 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. The Colorado. E. A, Thayer. C. W. Martin. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Hotel Van Nuys. Milo M. Potter. 

_ The Westminster. F, O. Johnson. 
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‘longer visits. 


PLACE, 
Monterey, Cal. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Redlands, Cal. 
Redondo Beach, Cal. 


Riverside, Cal. 
Sacramento, Cal, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


San Jose, Cal. 
San Rafael, Cal. 


Santa Cruz, Cal. 


Santa Monica, Cal. 


HOTEL LIST.— Concluded. 


HOTEL, 
Hotel del Monte. 
Hotel Green. 
La Pintoresca. 
Casa Loma. 
Hotel Redlands, 
Redondo Beach Hotel. 
Glenwood Tavern, 
Golden Eagle Hotel. 
The Knutsford. 
The Arlington. 
Palace Hotel. 


Hotel Vendome. 
Hotel Rafael. 
Sea Beach Hotel. 
Hotel Arcadia. 


PROPRIETOR, MANAGER. 
Georg Schénewald. 
Col, G. G. Green. J. H. Holmes. 


M. D, Painter. M. C, Wentworth, 
J.T. Ritchey. 
J. T. Ritchey. 
H. R. Warner. 
Frank A, Miller, 
Gray & Titus. 
G. S. Holmes, 
E..P. Dunn. 
John C. Kirkpatrick, George B. Warren, 
Managing Director. Assistant Manager. 
George P. Snell, | 
R. H. Warfield. 
J. B. Peakes. 


Frank A. Miller. G. T. C. Holden. 


Several of the hotéls in the foregoing list are on our homeward routes. At most 
of these places brief halts are made by the returning parties, the same being provided 


for by the excursion tickets. 


The hotel coupons will therefore be required only in 
The advantages secured at the various hotels, both in California and 


on the homeward route by our system of coupons, constitute a plain and tangible 
benefit obtainable only by holders of our round-trip tickets. 
Tours from Los Angeles to San Francisco. 
There will be seven dates when passengers can leave Los Angeles and go through 


to San Francisco under personal escort. 


Passengers in other Southern California 


tours can readily arrange to join these parties. 
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The tickets are also good on all trains, either from Los Angeles or Santa Barbara 
to San Francisco. 

The journey northward from Los Angeles lies over the main line of railway belong- 
ing to the Southern Pacific Company’s system, and for the most part through an 
interesting and picturesque region. The train from Santa Barbara follows the coast 
to San Buenaventura, and then ascends the picturesque Santa Clara valley to Saugus, 
there entering on the Southern Pacific Company’s main line.. 

Persons desirous of securing places on any of these trains should notify our agent 
in Los Angeles, so that their names may be registered at least two weeks in advance. 
The Pullman sleeping-car coupons, reading from Los Angeles or Santa Barbara to 
San Francisco, must be forwarded to him at least four days in advance of date of 
departure. 


Trains from Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


Fripay, February 10. First party. ) 
* THURSDAY, February 16. Second party. | 

FRIDAY, February 24. Third party. Leave Los Angeles at 10.20 Pp. M., via the South- 
{| Fripay, March 3. Fourth party. é ern Pacific Company’s line, in Pullman palace 


Fripay, March10, Fifth party. 
Fripay, March 24, Sixth party. 


sleeping cars. 


{| Fripay, March 31. Seventh party. J 
SATURDAY, February 11. First party. a 
Fripay, February 17, Second party. 
SATURDAY, February 25. Third party. En route northward; arrive at Oakland Pier at 
SatTurpDay, March 4, Fourth party. > 6.15 p. M., and in San Francisco, by ferry, at 
SaturpDay, March1ll, Fifth party. 6.45 Pp. M. 


SATURDAY, March 25, Sixth party. 
SATURDAY, April 1, Seventh party. 
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* The Second Party will leave Los Angeles at 6.30 p.m. Thursday, February 16, and arrive in 
San Francisco about 4.45 p. m. Friday, February 17. 


} The Fourth and Seventh parties will ieave Los Angeles at 11.50 a. M. and arrive in San Frans 
cisco about 7.45 a. Mm. the following day. 


Norte. — The tickets from Los Angeles to San Francisco are also good upon all regular trains, 
of which there are two every day. 


SIDE TRIPS IN CALIFORNIA. 


The Yosemite Valley and Big Tree Groves. 


The Yosemite Valley is not accessible in the winter, on account of snow on the 
mountains, but the roads are always open in May, and nearly every season in April. 
| Persons who desire to visit the valley can do so in a side trip while making the jour- 
“ney from Los Angeles or Santa Barbara to San Francisco. The tour may also be 
_made advantageously as an excursion from San Francisco, returning to that city. 
_A branch railway line extends from Berenda (305 miles from Los Angeles and 178 
| miles from San Francisco), a distance of twenty-one miles to the station of Raymond ; 
| and stage transportation from that point to the Wawona Hotel (formerly Clark’s or 
| Big Tree Station), and thence into the valley, will be furnished by the Yosemite Val- 
ley Stage and Turnpike Company. The distance to be traveled by stage is now only 
seventy miles— forty-two from Raymond to Wawona, and twenty-eight from 
Wawona to the valley. The cost of the trip from Berenda into the valley and 
return, including the side trip from Wawona to the Big Trees and back, is $34 
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(or, from San Francisco and return, $40). These tickets, which cover transportation 
by both rail and stage, but not board or Pullman space, can be obtained at our 
Eastern offices, or of our agents in Los Angeles and San Francisco. The trip can — 
be made in about six days. Atleast three days should be given to the valley. A 
series of excursions may be taken in and about the valley; as, for example, to Mirror 
Lake (by carriage), and to Glacier Point and Sentinel Dome, or to Vernal and 
Nevada Falls, on horseback with guides. All the great falls, except Vernal and © 
Nevada, are visible from the valley without climbing. 

Many other delightful side trips off the main lines of travel may be taken in Cali- 
fornia. With the exception of the Yosemite Valley all the chief places of interest 
are accessible the year round, and for most of them passage coupons are provided in © 
our tickets. These may be used in any desired order and whenever most convenient 
for the holders during their stay on the Pacific Coast. Detailed information may be 
obtained at any of our Eastern or California offices. 


Notes about the Return Trips. 


Members of our Mexico-California excursions who leave their regular scheduled 
parties in California, subsequently returning East either with later parties or inde- 
pendently, should bear in mind the information given below :— 

All passengers are required to designate their returning route when the tickets are 
bought. | 

Those who desire to return with a party under personal escort must register their 
names for the particular date, stating their destination, at least two weeks in 
advance of the time of leaving San Francisco. All applications for membership in 
returning parties, extra sleeping-car accommodations on the homeward journey, etc., 
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| from San Francisco by the Denver & Rio Grande or Northern Pacific routes, should 
be made to Raymond & Whitcomb, 61 Crocker Building, San Francisco, Cal. If 
| more convenient, passengers can communicate with Raymond & Whitcomb, 214 
South Spring street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
_ All persons who intend returning with a party, and who have registered their 
names therefor, must forward their Pullman sleeping-car coupons (reading from San 
| Francisco to Ogden, or San Francisco to Portland, by Routes D or E respectively) 
» to us at San Francisco as above, at least four days in advance of the date of departure. 
, Where this rule is not observed, places in the sleeping cars will not be held, and the 
| names will not be placed on the room-lists for the hotels where sojourns are to be 


' made returning. 

| Persons remaining in California later than May 30, 1899, should apply before leav- 
‘ing for the East, to our agent, W. H. Snedaker, No. 14 Montgomery street, San 
Francisco, for information and assistance in connection with the signing of the 
excursion ticket, securing sleeping-car berths, etc. 

Persons returning independently by Route E can apply for information or assist- 
/ ance to our Pacific Northwest agent, A. D. Charlton, No. 255 Morrison street, corner 
of Third street, Portland, Ore. 

| On the returning excursions sleeping-car coupons must be used for a continuous : 
trip from the starting point to the destination named thereon. If “stop-offs are 
made between the initial and terminal stations named on the coupon, the coupon will 
not be available on the resumption of the journey. Persons who return independently 
} and wish to stop off at intermediate stations, should pay the usual Pullman fares from 
point to point and retain their coupons, which will be redeemed at the through Pull- 
man fare for the distance covered by the coupons. 


{ 


i 
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Passengers returning independently by Route D can travel from Denver to Chicago 
via either Council Bluffs or Kansas City. 


Passengers returning independently will find full directions regarding the engage- | 
ment of sleeping-car accommodations, exchange of sleeping-car coupons, etc., on the © 


coupons in their ticket books. 


Price of Tickets for the Returning Tours via the Northern Pacific Railway. 


The price of tickets for the return through Oregon, Washington, and the Puget 
Sound country, and thence eastward over the Northern Pacific Railway, in accord- 
ance with the first itinerary by this route, given hereafter, is $755. This sum includes 
everything enumerated in connection with the regular Mexico and California trip up 
to the time of leaving San Francisco (March 14 or April 11), and all traveling expenses 
homeward from San Francisco, vza the Mount Shasta route, the Puget Sound steamers, 
the Northern Pacific Railway, etc., hotel accommodations, meals, transfers, a double 
berth (half a section) in all sleeping cars, services of special conductors, and the 
transfer of checked baggage (150 pounds being allowed for each whole ticket). It 
does not include hotel accommodations in California for the intervals between the 
departure of the regular party eastward and the date when the passenger leaves San 
Francisco. 

The price of tickets for the side trip from Livingston, Mont., through the Yellow- 
stone National Park, and back to Livingston, including stage fare in accordance with 
the second itinerary by the Northern Pacific Route, as given below, hotel accommoda- 
tions and meals for one week, is $60 additional. 
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HOMEWARD ROUTES AND ITINERARIES. 


Returning Tours by the Denver & Rio Grande Line. 

Five parties will come eastward from San Francisco under personal escort by the 
Denver & Rio Grande route, as already described, subsequent to the return of the 
first Mexico-California excursion. The dates of departure, including that of the 
second Mexico party, will be Tuesdays, March 28, April 4 and 11, and May 2 and 
30. The itineraries of these four returning excursions are as follows: — 


ITINERARIES. 
TuEspay, March 28. Leave San Francisco at 8.00 a. M. from the Oakland ferry, 
TueEspDAY, April 4. foot of Market street, and leave Oakland Pier at 8.30 a. M., 
TueEsoay, April 11. by the Southern Pacific Company’s Ogden route, taking a 
TueEspay, May 2. train of Pullman palace sleeping cars with dining car; pro- 
TueEspay, May 30. ceed eastward via Port Costa, Benicia, and Sacramento, 


and cross the Sierra Nevada by daylight. 


ne agi ee Ex route through Nevada and Utah; arrive at Ogden 6.00 
bE ale a “ae + Pp. M. (Mountain time), and leave at once via the Rio Grande 
EDNESDAY, April 12. Western Railway, arriving in Salt Lake City 7.30 Pp. M.; 


Seale Mee BL transfer to The Knutsford, G. S. Holmes, proprietor. 


Norte. — Railway time changes at Ogden from Pacific standard, or 120th meridian, to Mountain 
standard, or 105th meridian — one hour faster. 
Tuurspay, March 30. 


Tuurspay, April 6, In Salt Lake City. Carriage drive, visiting the chief points 
Tuurspay, April 13. of interest. Transfer from the hotel and leave vza the Rio 
TuurspAy, May 4. Grande Western Railway 7.30 Pp. M. 

THURSDAY, June 1. 

Fripay, March 31, 7 From Grand Junction eastward via the Denver & Rio 
Fripay, April 7. Grande Railroad; arrive at Glenwood Springs, Colo., 8.30 
Fripay, April 14. A. M.; the train will be side tracked for a few hours, afford- 
Fripay, May 5. ing an opportunity to visit the hot springs, baths, swimming 
FRIDAY, June 2, pool, etc.; leave at 11.30 a, M., passing through the Cafion 
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of the Grand River, Eagle River Cafion, and over Tennessee Pass by daylight; arrive at Salida 8.00 


P. M.; side track for the night. 


SATURDAY, April 1. 
SaTuRDAY, April 8. 
SaTuRDAY, April 15. 
SATURDAY, May 6. 
SATURDAY, June 3. 
Sunpay, April 2. 
Sunpay, April 9. 
Sunpay, April 16. 
SunDAyY, May 7. 
SunNpDay, June 4, 
Monpay, April 3. 
Monpay, April 10. 
Monpay, April 17. 
Monpay, May 8. 
Monpay, June 5. 
Turspay, April 4. 
Turspay, April 11. 
Tuxrspay, April 18, 
TUESDAY, May 9. 
TUESDAY, June 6. 
WEDNESDAY, April 5. 
WEDNESDAY, April 12, 
WEDNESDAY, April 19. 
WEDNESDAY, May 10. 
WEDNESDAY, June 7, 


Leave Salida at an early hour, passing down the Cafion of 
the Arkansas River and through the Royal Gorge; arrive 
at Denver at 5.30 p.M.; transfer to the Brown Palace Hotel. 


In Denver. 


finest sections of the city. Transfer from the hotel to the 
station in the evening and resume the sleeping cars. Leave 
Denver at a late hour for Manitou. 


Arrive at Manitou at an early hour. Carriage drive in the 
forenoon through the Garden of the Gods and to other 
points of interest; leave Manitou at 3.00 Pp. M., and Col- 
orado Springs at 3.30 Pp. M. v/a the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway. 


ie Denver. Carriage drive in the forenoon through the 


En route eastward through Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa; 
arrive at Omaha about 12.00 noon, and Council Bluffs 12.30 
Pp. M.; leave Council Bluffs about 1.30 Pp. mM. 


Note.— Railway time changes at Phillipsburg, Kan., from Mountain standard, or 105th meridian, 
to Central standard, or 90th meridian — one hour faster. 


Tuurspay, April 6. 
TuHurspDAay, April 13, 
THURSDAY, April 20. 
THurspDAY, May-11, 
THURSDAY, June 8, 


On the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway ex route 
through Illinois; arrive in Chicago at 9,00 a. M.; thence 
east on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway at 
10,30 a. M. 
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Fripay, April 7, 


Fripay, April 14, From Buffalo eastward vza the New York Central and the 
Fripay, April 21, Boston & Albany Railroads; arrive in Boston, Kneeland 
Fripay, May 12. street station, at 3.00 Pp. mM. 


FRIDAY, June 9. 


Notes. — Railway time changes at Buffalo, N. Y., from Central standard, or 90th meridian, to 
Eastern standard, or 75th meridian — one hour faster, 
Slight variations of the above itineraries may be necessary. 


Returning Tours by the Northern Pacific Route. 

Members of the Mexico and California parties who desire to return Eastward via 
the Northern Pacific Railway can do so either in connection with parties under 
special escort, or independently. There will be two parties returning through Oregon, 
Washington, the Puget Sound region, and eastward over the Northern Pacific line, 
the dates of departure from San Francisco being Monday, April 10,and Monday, 
May 29. In connection with the last excursion there will be an opportunity to make 
a tour of a week through the Yellowstone National Park. 

We journey northward from San Francisco to Portland over the Southern Pacific 
Company’s “ Shasta Route,” which traverses the rich Sacramento Valley, and, passing 
within a few miles of glorious Mount Shasta (14,442 feet elevation), makes its way 
through the Siskiyou Mountains into Oregon. At the nearest point to Mount Shasta 
the railway has an elevation of only 3,555 feet, and an unobstructed view is had of 
the lofty snow-covered peak, so that the mountain picture is majestic in the extreme. 
During the sojourn in Portland the parties will make their headquarters at The Port- 
land. This is one of the largest and most elegant hotels in the West. A feature that 
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commends itself to all travelers is the fact that there are no darkorinsiderooms. Even 
the courts, if such they can be called, are inclosed only on three sides, the ground plan 
of the structure being in the form of a capital letter H. The house is furnished in a 
costly and sumptuous style, and the highest standard of excellence is maintained 
throughout every department of the establishment. 

Leaving Portland Friday forenoon by the Northern Pacific Railway, we shall 
journey northward to Tacoma, arriving there at an early afternoon hour. This city 
is situated on Commencement Bay, near the head of Admiralty Inlet. It occupies a 
splendid position upon the terraced hills along the shore, a part of the city being 300 
feet above the water. There is a glorious outlook upon the water, and also upon 
the majestic mountain, which is about fifty miles away at the head of the Puyallup 
Valley. The Tacoma, where our parties will stay, commands this superb view. The 
city has grown rapidly, and the last census gave a population of 36,006, independent 
of populous suburbs. The parties will leave Tacoma by steamer Friday evening, and 
proceed to Victoria. Puget Sound has an area of 2,000 square miles, with an irregular 
shore line of 1,800 miles. The shores are generally densely wooded with gigantic fir 
trees, and at several points are huge saw mills. ‘There are numerous islands, and for 
the most part they are covered with timber, like the mainland. There is deep water 
everywhere, and at hundreds of places large ships could be loaded directly from the 
shore if necessary. The lumber and coal trade of the entire Puget Sound district 
is very great and constantly increasing. 

From Port Townsend the steamer proceeds across the head of the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca to Victoria. British Columbia, which extends from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific, and from the northern boundary lines of Washington, Idaho, and 
Northwestern Montana to Alaska and the Arctic Ocean, comprises about 350,000 
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square miles. Victoria, the capital of the province and a beautiful city of some 
23,000 inhabitants, is charmingly situated at the southeastern extremity of Vancouver 
Island. The city presents many interesting features to the stranger. Thereisa 
populous “ Chinatown,” and mingled with the Mongolians on the streets are many 
Songhish Indians. There is a reservation of this tribe near the city. The view from 
the upper streets or from the summits of Beacon or Church hills is very fine, com- 
manding, as it does, a large expanse of water, the Olympic range across the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, and the massive form of Mount Baker in the east. During our so- 
journ in the capital city we shall stay at Victoria’s famous hostelry, The Driard. 

On leaving Victoria Monday morning we shall return by steamer to Tacoma, 
having the advantage of a delightful daylight sail through the magnificent scenery 
for which the sound is so justly celebrated. On arrival at Tacoma there will be a 
transfer to The Tacoma, which will be the headquarters of the party until the de- 
parture for the East. There will be a visit to Seattle on Tuesday. This city is 
delightfully situated upon the shores of Elliot Bay, an arm of Puget Sound. Almost 
the entire business section of the place was destroyed by fire June 6, 1889, involving 
a loss of many millions of dollars, but the energy of her citizens manifested itself 
in an extraordinary manner, and with a promptness that has given added beauty and 
stability to the new Seattle. The residence district, which received but slight injury 
from the fire, occupies a series of hills which rise abruptly from the Sound. Saw- 
mills, railways, steamboats, and the coal-mining industry give the place great business 
activity. 

The suburbs of the city extend to the beautiful shores of Lake Washington, a body 
of fresh water some thirty miles in length and only two miles from the Sound. The 
census of 1890 gave the city a population of 42,837, an increase of 30,299 in ten years. 
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Tuesday afternoon we transfer to the station of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
whence we start on our eastward journey at 5.00 P.M. ‘The first stage of the trip will 
lead us over the Cascade division of the road. At an elevation of 2,509 feet we 
pass through the Stampede Tunnel, which has an extent of 9,850 feet, and is lighted 
by electricity. Having followed the Puyallup and Green rivers up the west slopes, we 


descend on the east side of the range along the banks of the Yakima, which we follow - 


for 165 miles, and then cross the Columbia River near Pasco Junction, three miles 
above the outlet of the Snake River. We here reach the older section of the line, 
and continuing eastward traverse portions of two of Washington’s eastern counties on 
Whitman and Spokane. In Spokane County are several important towns, including 
Sprague, Cheney, and Spokane. 

Nineteen miles east of Spokane the boundary line between Washington and Idaho 
is crossed. The road rounds the upper extremity of lovely Lake Pend d’Oreille. 
Leaving the Lake, we ascend by the side of Clark’s Fork, a turbulent stream which 
flows through a succession of wild rock gorges. The views at Cabinet Gorge and 
where Thompson’s River enters Clark’s Fork are especially fine. 


The Bitter Root Mountains are crossed at the entrance to Montana, or rather, 


where Clark’s Fork makes its way through this range. 

From Garrison eastward over the Rocky Mountains there are two routes, each very 
picturesque. By the more northern of them, crossing the range at the Mullan Tunnel, 
at an elevetion of 5,548 feet above the sea, we descend the eastern slopes of the great 
Continental divide, and approach Helena. This city is situated at the eastern base 
of the Rocky Mountains and on both sides of the famous Last Chance Gulch, from 
which over $10,000,000 worth of nuggets and gold dust have beentaken. Continuing 
eastward from Helena, the road passes through a mining region, and forty-two miles 
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from that city crosses the Missouri River. It follows up that stream, amid much 
wild scenery, to Gallatin, where the three rivers forming the Missouri, viz., the Gallatin, 
Madison, and Jefferson, unite. At Logan, four miles east of Gallatin, the alternative 
route from Garrison, leading through the great mining city of Butte, and crossing the 
Continental Divide through the Homestake Tunnel, unites with the line via Helena. 
. From Logan we keep on through the Gallatin Valley, and 120 miles from Helena 
reach Bozeman, another flourishing and bustling town. Ascending through Rock 
Cafion, we cross the belt range of mountains at an elevation of 5,572 feet above 
the sea level. Near the summit the hills are pierced by a tunnel 3,500 feet in length. 
Livingston, the diverging point for Yellowstone Park travelers, will be reached Thurs- 
day morning. Continuing eastward from Livingston, we follow for about 350 miles 
the course of the Yellowstone River. Billings is a flourishing town of 1,500 inhabi- 
tants, 1,117 miles from Tacoma and 891 miles from St. Paul. At Big Horn the rail- 
road passes through a tunnel 1,100 feet long, and immediately after crosses the Big 
Horn River on a bridge 600 feet in length. Custer, Forsyth and Miles City are 
places named in honor of military heroes. Still farther on we shall reach Glendive, 
a growing town near the eastern line of Montana, and the last place of importance 
within that State. Thirty-six miles east of Glendive and one mile west of Sentinel 
Butte we pass out of Montana, through which we have journeyed 780 miles. The 
succeeding 367 miles lie within the State of North Dakota. 
On entering this State, we find ourselves at once in the famous ‘“ Bad Lands.” 
The mighty forces of water and fire have here wrought strange confusion. Buttes 
from 50 to 100 feet high are seen, with rounded summits and steep sides and variegated 


bands of color. 
The region lying east of the remarkable section just referred to is devoted chiefly 
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to cattle grazing. Between Mandan and Bismarck the railroad crosses the Missouri 
River on a magnificent three-pier iron bridge, which cost $1,000,000. The thriving 
city of Bismarck, which lies on the east side of the Missouri, is the capital of North 
Dakota. Jamestown is another flourishing place, and east of there we pass through 
the great Red River wheat belt. The famous Dalrymple farms comprise some 7 5,000 
acres of land. Fargo, the financial metropolis of the Red River Valley, is a stirring 
city of 12,000 inhabitants. It is situated 276 miles from St. Paul. Across the Red 
River, on the Minnesota bank, is the handsome city of Moorhead. 

The State of Minnesota, which we enter at Moorhead, embraces 83,365 square 
miles, and in 1880 contained a population of 780,773, and in 1890, 1,301,826. The 
Northern Pacific Railway traverses this great empire of the West from the Red 


River to St. Paul, and in an important easterly extension from Brainerd, to Duluth, » 


on the shores of Lake Superior. There are also several important branches. Among 
the principal towns passed through during this part of our journey are Glyndon, Lake 
Park, Detroit (which is beautifully situated near Detroit Lake), Perham, Wadena, 
Verndale, Little Falls, Sauk Rapids, and Anoka. 

Both parties will arrive in Minneapolis Friday afternoon. This northwestern city 
is a marvel in the way of beauty and rapid growth, having actually outstripped its 
older neighbor, St. Paul, in population. Its broad and handsome avenues are lined 
with magnificent buildings, and its suburbs are charming. Within the city are the 
largest flouring mills in the world, huge lumber mills, and other manufactories which 
contribute to its wealth. One of the grandest of its edifices is the great West Hotel, 
which cost, with its elegant furnishing, about $2,000,000. The picturesque and 
romantic Falls of Minnehaha are a few miles distant from the city, upon a creek of 
the same name. The number of inhabitants in 1890 was given as 164,738, which 
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places it the eighteenth in the list of American cities in point of population. In 1880 
it stood thirty-eighth, with 46,887. 

From Minneapolis we proceed on Monday to St. Paul, where the day will be passed. 
St. Paul is one of the most remarkable cities in America, and the stranger will at 
once be struck by the beauty and substantial character of its business and public 
edifices. Its private residences are also in many cases very elegant and tasteful. It 
is the capital of the State and the centre of much commercial activity. The census 
of 1890 gave the city a population of 133,156, an increase of 91,683 in ten years. 
Fort Snelling is very picturesquely situated on the high banks of the Mississippi 
River near the mouth of the Minnesota River. 

Leaving St. Paul Monday evening we continue our journey eastward. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul route will be taken for the journey from St" Paul to 
Chicago. The train will be due in Chicago 9.30 A. M. Tuesday, and the party will 
transfer to the station of the Michigan Central Railroad, and leave Chicago by that 
line at 10.30 A.M. From Buffalo we journey over the New York Central and the 
Boston & Albany Railroads, and Boston will be reached Wednesday, April 26, and 
Wednesday, June 21, at 3.00 P. M. 

The itinerary of the first party will be as follows : — 

Itinerary of the First Party. 

Monpay, April 10. — Leave San Francisco at 8.00 Pp. M, from the Oakland ferry, foot of Market 
street, and leave Oakland Pier at 8.30 p.m. by the Southern Pacific Company’s Shasta route in 
Pullman palace sleeping cars; proceed northward via Sacramento. 

Turspay, April 11,— £x route in the upper valley of the Sacramento through the Mount Shasta 
region, over the Siskiyou Mountains, and down the valleys of the Rogue and Umpqua Rivers, 

Wepnespay, April 12,— Arrive in Portland at 9.30 a. M.; omnibus transfer from the station to 
The Portland, H, C. Bowers, manager. 
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TuurRspDAY, April 13,— In Portland. 


Fripay, April 14,— Transfer from the hotel, and leave Portland va the Northern Pacific Rail. _ 
way, at 11.00 a. m.; lunch in the dining car; arrive in Tacoma at 4.40 Pp. M.; transfer to The Tacoma, 
where dinner will be served; transfer from the hotel to the wharf, and leave Tacoma at 8.00 P. M. 
on the steamer of the Puget ees. & Alaska Division of the Northern Pacific Railway; stateroom 
berths furnished. 


SaturDAY, April 15.— Arrive at Victoria, B. C., at an early hour; at 7.00 a. be transfer to 
The Driard, Redon & Hartnagel, proprietors. 


Sunpay, April16,—JIn Victoria. 


Monpay, April 17.— Transfer to the steamer and leave Victoria at.8.00 a. m.; lunch on board 
the boat; arrive at Tacoma at 3.45 P.M.; transfer to The Tacoma, ; 


TurEspbay, April 18,— The time will be divided between Tacoma and Seattle; transfer to the 
Northern Pacific Railway station, and leave Tacoma at 5,00 Pp. M. (or Seattle at 4.00 Pp. M.), in Pull- 


man palace sleeping cars for the journey eastward; meals ez voute in the dining cars of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company. 


WEDNESDAY, April 19.— £2 route eastward in Washington, Idaho and Montana. 


Note. — Railway time changes at Hope, Idaho, from Pacific standard, or 120th meridian, to 
Mountain standard, or 105th meridian— one hour faster. 


TuurspDAy, April 20.— £x route eastward in Montana and North Dakota. 


FRIDAY, nites. 21.— Ex route eastward in North Dakota and Minnesota. Arrivein Minneapolis 
at 4.00 p. M.; transfer from the Union station to the West Hotel, John T. West, proprietor, 


NOTE. pated ens time changes at Mandan, N. D., from Mountain standard, or 105th meridians 
to Central standard, or 90th meridian — one hour faster: 


SaturpDay, April 22.—In Minneapolis. 

Sunpay, April 28.— In Minneapolis. 

Monpay, April 24.— Visit St. Paul—- going thither vza the Interurban Electric line —leaving 
West Hotel 9,00 a, m., Lunch and dinner at Hotel Ryan. Transfer by Cook & Son’s omnibus line 
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: _ from Hotel Ryan to the Union station, and leave St. Paul by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway at 8.10 Pp. m. 


TUESDAY, April 25, — Breakfast in the dining car; arrive in Chicago, Union station, corner of 
Canal and Adams streets, 9.30 a. m.; transfer to the Central station, and leave Chicago vza the 
Michigan Central Railroad at 10.30 a. m. 


WEDNESDAY, April 26.— From Buffalo eastward vza the New York Central and the Boston & 


- Albany Railroads; arrive in Boston, Kneeland street station, at 3.00 P. Mm. 


Note. — Railway time changes at Buffalo, N. Y., from Central standard, or 90th meridian, to 
Eastern standard, or 75th meridian — one hour faster, 


The Side Trip Through the Yellowstone National Park. 


In connection with our last returning tour over the Northern Pacific Railway — 
No. 18, leaving San Francisco May 29, and arriving at Livingston June 8 — there 
will be a side trip through the Yellowstone National Park, under special escort. 

Leaving Livingston Thursday morning, the party will proceed over a branch line 
to Cinnabar, fifty-one miles distant, and thence by stage seven miles farther to Mam- 
moth Hot Springs. This route takes the traveler through the Upper Yellowstone 
Valley. The scenery is very bold and picturesque, especially in the vicinity of 
Emigrant Peak at Cinnabar, and upon the stage road just within the park. 

The reservation known as the Yellowstone National Park was set apart for public 
uses by an act of Congress passed in 1872. It comprised a tract originally about 
sixty-five miles in length from north to south, and about fifty-five miles in width from 
east to west, lying chiefly in Northwestern Wyoming, and overlapping, to a small 
extent, the State boundaries of Montana on the north and Idaho on the west. This 
gave an area of 3,312 square miles. The park has since been enlarged by adding 


strips on the south and east. 
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The Mammoth Hot Springs are the first objects of interest to be visited within the 
park. Here a large hotel has been built, and from this point visitors set out on their 
explorations through this vast wonderland. Smaller hotels are found at the principal 
points of interest, and all are admirably conducted by a company holding exclusive 
privileges from the government. The transportation facilities are also excellent. 

The Mammoth Hot Springs have built up a succession of terraces about 1,000 feet 
above the Gardiner River, into which their waters flow, mostly through subterranean 
channels. There are no active geysers found here, but two large cones of extinct 
geysers stand at no great distance from the hotel. The beautiful terraces now in 
process of formation just below the active springs are the most interesting o}jects 
to be seen. The springs have a temperature varying from 63 to 165 degrees 
Fahrenheit. . 

Starting into the park from Mammoth Hot Springs Friday morning, the road 
ascends for some miles up the Gardiner River Cafion, and through the wildly beauti- 
ful Golden Gate to Swan Lake and beyond. The mountain views from the uplands 
are exceedingly fine. Near Beaver Lake are the famous Obsidian Cliffs, a ridge of 
volcanic glass from 150 to 250 feet high and 1,000 feet in length. 

The Norris or Gibbon Geyser Basin is the first one encountered, and is the highest 
within the park, its elevation being 7,527 feet above the ocean level. There are 
numerous springs and a few veritable geysers, the chief of these being the Monarch. 
The Hurricane is a fierce, roaring spring that is expected to develop into a geyser, 
and the Growler is the significant name.of another vigorous stream and water vent. 
The Minute Man is a small geyser near the road. The road from the Norris Basin 
southward crosses a ridge, and descending therefrom to the Gibbon Meadows or Elk 
Park, soon enters the wild cafion of the Gibbon River. A new road has been con- 
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structed, forming a continuation of the old route along the river bank. The falls, 
which are eighty feet in height, are seen to great advantage from the new roadway. 

The Fountain IIotel in the Lower Geyser Basin will be reached at a seasonable 
afternoon hour. This basin is a wide valley, with an area of between thirty and 
forty square miles, having an elevation of 7,150 feet, above which the surrounding 
plateau rises from 400 to 800 feet, the slopes being heavily timbered. In this section 
Dr Hayden’s party found 693 springs, including the Egeria Springs of the Midway 
Basin, among which the Excelsior Geyser and Prismatic Lake are counted. The 
chief points of interest visited by tourists are the Fountain Geyser and Mammoth 
Paint Pots, which are situated near each other. Nearly two miles distant easterly, but 
rather difficult of access, is another group of geysers and springs, including the Great 
Fountain, one of the most powerful geysers in the park. It is in eruption every forty- 
six hours, and throws water to the height of from 125 to 150 feet. The Upper Geyser 
Basin will be visited Saturday, and Sunday will be passed at the Fountain Hotel. 

In the ride between the Lower and Upper Basins a halt will be made in the 
Midway Geyser Basin for the purpose of inspecting the great Excelsior Geyser, 
Turquoise Spring, and Prismatic Lake, all of which lie on the west bank of the river. 
The Ixcelsior, the largest geyser known in the world, was in a state of great activity 
during 1888, after a period of inaction lasting about six years. Early in 1889 the 
geyser again ceased action, but in 1890 it resumed its work for a short time, but with 
diminished force. 

About five miles above the Excelsior Geyser we come to the Upper Geyser Basin. 
Here, in a nearly level tract inclosed by low hills, with the Firehole River flowing 
through it, and mainly upon the east side, are found the chief geysers of this marvel- 
ous region. The basin has an area of about four square miles, and a general eleva- 
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‘tion of 7,240 feet. There are here forty geysers, nine of which are large, besides 
many beautiful hot springs. The Upper Basin group includes, with others, the fol- 
lowing: Old Faithful, Castle, Bee Hive, Giant, Giantess, Grotto, Grand, Oblong, 
Splendid, Comet, Fan, Mortar, Riverside, Turban, Saw Mill, Lion and Lioness. 
These are scattered over the surface of the basin, chiefly along the river bank, Old 
Faithful being at the southern extremity, and the Fan, Mortar, and Riverside at the 
northern end, near where the wagon road enters the basin. The Grotto, Giant, Ob- 
long, and Castle are near the road. The Bee Hive, with its handsome cone, from 
which the geyser takes its name, together with the Giantess and Lion group, is upon 
the opposite side of the river from the hotel. The Lone Star Geyser, celebrated on 
account of the size and beauty of its cone, is between four and five miles south of 
the Upper Geyser Basin lunch station. On the new road leading to the Yellowstone 
Lake, is a picturesque fall known as Kepler’s Cascade. 

The route from the Upper Geyser Basin to Yellowstone Lake passes over the 
Continental Divide twice, and affords splendid views of Shoshone Lake and a portion 
of the park not otherwise seen. The road emerges upon the lake at West Bay, near 
which are some interesting springs and “paint pots,” and also one active geyser 
known as the Union. A small steamboat plies upon the lake between West Bay 
and the hotel near the outlet. Lunch will be taken at West Bay, and the remainder 
of the stage ride to the Lake Hotel will occupy most of the afternoon of Monday. 

The Yellowstone Lake lies at an elevation of 7,741 feet, according to the latest 
measurements of the United States Geological Survey. It covers a superficial area 
of 139 square miles, with an irregular shore line of about 100 miles, and is the largest 
lake in North America at this altitude. Upon a bluff at the entrance of a little bay, 
near the outlet, stands the new and commodious Lake Hotel. The view from this 
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point is charming. About three and a half miles from the hotel, at an elevation of 
8,000 feet above the sea, is a natural bridge. A little stream has worn its way down 
through a rock wall, and directly under the arch is a fall of about forty feet. 

Leaving the Lake Hotel Tuesday morning, we shall proceed to Yellowstone Falls 
and the Cafion of the Yellowstone. We pass on our way a wonderful object known 
as the Mud Volcano. Itis a pit about twenty feet in depth, and from a capacious 
opening on one side, at the bottom, boiling mud surges forth with great vehemence. 
The road follows the west bank of the river nearly all the way, and the scenery is 
very interesting. ¥ 

Upon an elevated plateau above the river, at the head of the Yellowstone Cafion, 
a new and capacious hotel, fitted up with modern improvements, has been built. In 
its approach to the hotel the road crosses Cascade Creek, just above the pretty 
Crystal Cascades. The Yellowstone Falls are two in number. At the head of the 
Upper Fall the river has a width of about eighty feet, and the waters plunge over a 
shelf between walls that are from 200 to 300 feet in height, upon a partially sub- 
merged reef 109 feet below. Dense clouds of spray and mist veil fully one third of 
the cataract from view. Half a mile below this fall is the Lower or Great Fall, which 
is grander and more impressive than the other, though not more picturesque. Here 
the waters pour into the fearful abyss of the Yellowstone Cafion, the sheer descent 
being 308 feet. The wooded slopes of the gorge tower far above the flood, and one 
has to descend a steep incline to reach a platform which serves as a good view point 
at the verge of the fall. The best views, however, are had farther down the trail, 
where many favoring points afford an outlook into the wonderful cafion. Clouds of. 
mist ascend from the foot of the falls, and the walls are covered with a rank growth 
of mosses and alge. 
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The cafion is considered by many the greatest of the park marvels. A narrow trail 
runs along the western edge, and there are many jutting points from which new vistas 
are opened through this enchanted land. The walls are in places perpendicular, 
though generally sloping; while at the bottom is the fretted and fuming river, a ribbon 
of silvery whiteness or deep emerald green. Along the bottom of the cafion are 
domes and spires of colored rock, some of them hundreds of feet in height, yet re- 
duced to much smaller proportions by the distance. On the apex of one of these 
pillars is an eagle’s nest. But the gorgeous coloring of the cafion walls is its distin- 
guishing feature. The beholder is no longer left in doubt as to the reason for 
bestowing the name of Yellowstone upon this remarkable river. The beautifully 
saffron-tinted walls give the explanation. There are other tints in opulence. Crim- 
sons and greens are seen with all their gradations and blendings. 

From the Cafion of the Yellowstone a road extends directly west to Norris Geyser 
Basin, which is about a dozen miles distant. The latter part of the way is beside 
the upper Gibbon River. The Virginia Cascades, which are at the side of the stage 
road, form one of the prettiest sights in the park. From the Norris Geyser Basin 
Hotel, where we lunch, we proceed to Mammoth Hot Springs, arriving at the latter 
point early Thursday afternoon, where we halt a few hours. 

After dinner we proceed by stages to Cinnabar where the cars will be taken for the 
eastward journey. We are due in Minneapolis Saturday afternoon, and the time until 
the following Monday night will be passed in Minneapolis and St. Paul. Cti.cago 
will be reached Tuesday morning, and the party will be due in Boston Wednesday, 
June 21, 3.00 P. M. 


Itinerary of the Second Party, Including the Yellowstone National Park. 
Monpay, May 29.— Leave San Francisco at 8.00 p. mM. from the Oakland ferry, foot of Market 
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street, and leave Oakland Pier at 8.30 Fr. m. by the Southern Pacific Company’s Shasta route, in Pull- 
man palace sleeping cars; proceed northward v/a Sacramento. 


Tuespay, May 30,— £x route in the upper valley of the Sacramento, through the Mount Shasta 
region, over the Siskiyou Mountains, and down the valleys of the Rogue and Umpqua Rivers. 

WEDNESDAY, May 1.— Arrive in Portland at 9.30 a. M.; omnibus transfer to The Portland, 
H. C. Bowers, manager. 

THURSDAY, June 1.—In Portland, 

Fripay, June 2.— Transfer from the hotel, and leave Portland via the Northern Pacific Railway, 
at 11.00 a. m.; lunch in the dining car; arrive in Tacoma at 440 p.M.; transfer to The Tacoma, 
where dinner will be served; in the evening transfer from the hotel to the wharf, and leave Tacoma 
at 8.00 o’clock on the steamer of the Puget Sound & Alaska Steamship Company; stateroom berths 
furnished. 

SATURDAY, June 8.— Arrive at Victoria, B. C., at an early hour; at 7.00 a. M. transfer to The 
Driard, Redon & Hartnagel, proprietors, 

SuNpDAy, June 4,— In Victoria. 

Monpay, June 5,— Transfer to the steamer and leave Victoria at 8,00 a. m.; lunch on board the 
boat; urrive at Tacotna at 4.00 Pp. M.; transfer to The Tacoma, 

Turspay, June 6.—'The time will be divided between Tacoma and Seattle; transfer to the 
Northern Pucific Railway station, and leave Tacoma at 5.00 p, M. (or Seattle at 4,00 P.M.) in Pull- 
man palace sleeping cars for the journey eastward; meals ew rowte in the dining cars of the Northern 
Pacific Railway. 

WEDNESDAY, June 7.— Ex route eastward in Washington, Idaho and Montana, 

Nore. — Railway time changes at Hope, Idaho, from Pacific standard, or 120th meridian, to 
Mountain standard, or 105th meridian — one hour faster. 

Tuurspay, June 8.— Arrive at Cinnabar 10.30 a, M., and leave Cinnabar, by stage, at 10.45 
A. M.; arrive at Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel 12.45 Pp. M. 


' Fripay, June 9.— Leave Mammoth Hot Springs, by stage, at 8.00 a. mM. for the tour through 
the park; arrive at Norris Geyser Basin at 12.00 noon; lunch there; leave Norris Geyser Basin at 
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1.30 Pp. M., passing near the principal geysers in this basin, and later near the Gibbon Falls; arrive 
at the Fountain Hotel, in the Lower Geyser Basin, at 5.30 P.M. This hotel is near the Fountain 
Geyser and Mammoth Paint Pots. 


SATURDAY, June 10,— Leave the Fountain Hotel at 8.00 a. m. for the Upper Geyser Basin, visit- 
ing en route the Midway Geyser Basin, which contains the Excelsior Geyser (‘ Hell’s Half 
Acre’’), Turquoise Spring, and Prismatic Lake; arrive at Upper Geyser Basin lunch station at 
10.30 a. m.; this is situated near Old Faithful, the Bee Hive, Giantess, Castle, and other great 
geysers; lunch will be served here, and at 3.30 Pp. m. the party will return to the Fountain Hotel. 


SunpDay, June 11,— At the Fountain Hotel. 


Monpay, June 12,— Leave the Fountain Hotel at 7.00 a. M., and proceed to Yellowstone Lake 
via the Upper Geyser Basin and West Bay, or ‘*Tom Thumb”’; arrive at West Bay Hotel; lunch 
there; leave West Bay at 3.00 Pp. M.; arrive at the Yellowstone Lake Hotel at 7.00 Pp. m. 


TUESDAY, June 13,— Leave the Lake Hotel at 8.30 a. M.; visit the Geyser, formerly known as 
the Mud Volcano, ez route ; arrive at the Yellowstone Cafion Hotel at 11.30 a. Mm. 


WEDNESDAY, June 14, — At Yellowstone Cafion Hotel. 


THURSDAY, June 15.— Leave the Cafion Hotel at 8.00 a. M.; arrive at Norris Geyser Basin at 
10.30 A. M.; lunch there; leave Norris Geyser Basin at 12.00 noon; arrive at Mammoth Hot Springs 
Hotel at 4.00 p. M.; dinner there; leave Mammoth Hot Springs at 6.45 p. mM. in coaches; arrive at 
Cinnabar 8,00 Pp. M.; leave Cinnabar in sleeping cars at 8.30 Pp. M. for Livingston and Minneapolis. 

Nores, — In case it is deemed advisable to divide the party for the round of travel ci eae the 
park, one section will reverse the foregoing itinerary. 

Early morning departures in the Yellowstone Park are made necessary on account of the dis- 
tances between hotels. 


FRIDAY, June 16.— £ route eastward through Montana and North Dakota. 


SATURDAY, June 17.— Ez route eastward through North Dakota and Minnesota. Arrive in 
Minneapolis at 4.30 P.M.; transfer from the Union station to the West Hotel, John T. West, 
proprietor. 

Nore. — Railway time changes at Mandan, N. D., from Mountain standard, or 105th meridian, 
to Central standard, or 90th meridian — one hour faster, 
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SUNDAY, June 18, — In Minneapolis. 

Monpay, June 19,— Visit St. Paul— going thither vza the Interurban Electric line—leaving- 
West Hotel at 9.00 a.m. Lunch and dinner at Hotel Ryan. Transfer by Cook & Son’s omnibus 
line to the station, and leave St. Paul by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway at 8.10 Pp. Mm. 

TUESDAY, June 20.— Breakfast in the dining car; arrive in Chicago, Union station, corner of 
Canal and Adams streets, at 9.30 a. M.; transfer to the Central station, and leave Chicago via the 
Michigan Central Railroad at 10.30 a. m. 

WEDNESDAY, June 21.—From Buffalo eastward via the New York Central and Boston & 
Albany Railroads. Arrive in Boston, Kneeland street station, at 3.00 Pp. M. 

NoTEs, — Slight variations of the above itineraries may be necessary. 

Railway time changes at Buffalo, N. Y., from Central standard, or 90th meridian, to Eastern 
standard, or 75th meridian — one hour faster. 
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TWO GRAND TOURS 


THROUGH THE 


OUUTHERN STATES ND MEXICO, 


WITH VISITS TO 


_ The Leading Cities of the South; an extended Round of Travel through the Mexican 
Repubiic, with Halts in its Chief Cities and places of Historic and Picturesque 
Interest (including the Scenic Points on the Tampico Branch of 
the Mexican Central Railway, the Mexico, Cuernavaca & 
Pacific Railway, and the Mexican Railway), and 
nearly a week in the City of Mexico; 
and a return trip through New 


Mexico and Kansas. 


The Journeys through Mexico to be made in Trains of Vestibuled 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, with Dining Car. 


The Parties to leave Boston Thursday, January 12, and Thursday, February 9, 1899. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
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200@ 1899 @eece-- 
FIFTEENTH SEASON OF MEXICO TOURS. 


TWO GRAND TOURS 


THROUGH THE 


SOUTHERN STATES AND MEXICO, 


Leaving Boston January 12, and February 9, 


in connection with the longer trips already described. The route will be 

the same as outlined in the foregoing pages until the arrival at El Paso, 
Tex., from which point there will be a direct return homeward. California will not 
be included in these excursions. 

The tours will be carried out in the same complete and elaborate manner as the 
ones already described. Experienced conductors will accompany the parties through- 
out the journey; and while in Mexico the passengers will have in addition the ser- 
vices of interpreters who are thoroughly acquainted with the country, its manners, 
and customs, and the many strange things to be seen. Stops will be made at all the 


\ K J E have arranged for two tours to include the Southern States and Mexico, 
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places mentioned in connection with the previous excursions through the Southern 
States and in Mexico. The journeys through Mexico will be made in elegant trains - 
of vestibuled Pullman palace cars. These trains, which include not only sleeping 
cars of the latest and most luxurious style, but a dining car and a car containing a 
barber’s shop, bath-room, reading room, and smoking room, will be in use constantly, 
except for a day’s trip from the City of Mexico to Cuernavaca by the Mexico, 
Cuernavaca & Pacific Railway, and again for another day on the excursion from 
Esperanza to the terra caliente by the Mexican Railway. While in the City of 
Mexico the fashionable Hotel Iturbide will be the headquarters. Elsewhere than © 
in the capital the Mexican hotels are, as a general thing, inferior, while the native — 
restaurants are also poor. Our own “hotel on wheels” will therefore afford much 
better accommodations than could otherwise be had, and it will also furnish the 
means of visiting many out-of-the-way places without the sacrifice of a single comfort. 


Price of Tickets. 


The price of tickets for these tours will be $425. This sum covers first-class 
travel over all the railway routes going and returning, and during the railway 
excursions in Mexico; a double berth in the Pullman sleeping cars during the 
entire journey from Boston, through the Southern States to the City of Mexico, etc., 
and back to Boston; meals in the Pullman palace dining car; meals in the City of 
Mexico; hotel accommodations at New Orleans for the first party, and at Cincinnati 
for the second, the City of Mexico, and Kansas City; incidental meals east of 
El Paso ; omnibus, carriage, or tramway transfers in accordance with the itinerary, 
carriage drives and side trips as mentioned in the itinerary; the transfer of checked 
baggage (150 pounds being allowed for each adult, all excess being liable to an extra 
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charge at customary rates); and the services of conductors, guides and interpreters 
_—in short, EVERY NEEDED EXPENSE of the entire round trip from Boston back to 
| Boston. 
_ No part of the ticket covering the tour through the Southern States and Mexico 
can be redeemed. 
The cost of extra accommodations in the sleeping cars (where more than a double 
berth, or half a section, is required) will be as follows: For an entire section occupied 
by one person for the round trip $75; for a drawing room with toilet annex for the 
round trip when the same is occupied by one person, $225; for two occupants, $140 — 
670 each; for three occupants, entire extra charge, $65. 


When Tickets Should Be Taken. 


Tickets for the tours must be taken on or before Thursday, January 5, or Thurs- 
day, February 2, seven days prior to the departure of the parties. The parties will 
be limited in numbers, and early registration is advisable. 


Stop-Over Privileges. 


On our Mexico tours the tickets returning from El Paso to Boston are good until 
August, and permit the holder to stop over at any point between El Paso and 
Kansas City within this time limit. 
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ITINERARY. 


FIRST MEXICO PARTY. 


THURSDAY, January 12, Tour No, 1,— Leave Boston at 10.03 a. M. from the station of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, Park square, in parlor cars. On arrival at the station 
members of the party should check their baggage to New Orleans. The checks will be taken up 
on the train, and the baggage will be delivered at the rooms of the owners in the hotel in New 
Orleans. Tags are supplied with the tickets, and these, with the owner’s name and home address 
plainly inscribed thereon, should be attached to every trunk, valise, or other piece of baggage, to 
serve as a ready means of identification, Hand luggage must be looked after by the owners. 
Luncheon will be served on the train, Leave Providence at 11.13 a. m., New London at 1.05 Pp. m., 
and New Haven at 2.25 p. M., and arrive in New York at 4.30 p.M.; transfer to the Park Avenue 
Hotel. 


FRIDAY, January 13. Tour No. 1.— Carriage transfer from the hotel to the station of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty street, and leave New York by ferry at 10.00 a. M., and 
Jersey City at 10.12 a. M. in a special train of vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with dining 
car, Proceed southward by the Royal Blue Line, and Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The train will 
leave Philadelphia (Twenty-fourth and Chestnut streets) at 12.20 p. m., Chester at 12.38 Pp. m.; Wil- 
mington at 12.56 Pp. M., Baltimore (Mount Royal station) at 2.24 p. m.,and Washington at 3.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, January 14, Tour No. 1.— £ route southward. 


Sunpbay, January 15. Tour No. 1.— Arrive in New Orleans at 5.00 a. M.; at 7.00 A. M. transfer 
to the New St. Charles Hotel. 


Monpay, January 16. Tour No. 1.— In New Orleans. 


TueEspDAy, January 17, Tour No. 1.— Transfer to the ferry station, and leave New Orleans vie 
the Southern Pacific Company’s line, the ‘‘ Sunset Route,” at 9.00 a. m.; proceed westward across 
the State of Louisiana, 

WEDNESDAY, January 18, Tour No. 1.— Arrive in San Antonio at 7.00 a. m.; the Main and 
Military Plazas, San Fernando Cathedral, Government Hill (Military Headquarters, Department 
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of Texas), etc., may be reached by electric cars; leave San Antonio at 12.00 noon; arrive at Spofford 
Junction, Tex., at 5.00 p. M.; then by the Eagle Pass branch, arriving at Eagle Pass, Tex., at 
6.00 Pp. m.; cross the Rio Grande, and leave Ciudad Porfirio Diaz (formerly Piedras Negras), Mex., 
at 7.00 Pp. m. via the Mexican International Railroad, proceeding southward in the State of Coahuila. 

Nore. — Railway time changes at’Ciudad Porfirio Diaz from Central standard, or 90th meridian, 
to City of Mexico time, which is thirty-six minutes slower than Central standard, 


THURSDAY, January 19. Tour No. 1.— From Trevifio over the line of the Monterey & Mexican 
Gulf Railway; arrive in Monterey, Mex., 7.00 a. m.; leave Monterey 6,00 P. M. 


FRIDAY, January 20. Tour No. 1.— Arrive in Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, at 9.00 a. M. 


SaTuRDAY, January 21. Tour No. 1.—Leave Tampico via the Tampico branch (San Luis | 
division) of the Mexican Central Railway, at 3.00 a.m. Stops will be made at the various points 
of interest, including Choy Cave, Taninul Cave, the Falls of El Abra de Caballeros, El Cafetal and 
Puente de Dios. Arrive at San Luis Potosi about 9.00 Pp. M. 

SuNDAY, January 22. Tour No. 1.—In San Luis Potosi. Leave at 12.00 midnight. 

Monpay, January 23, Tour No, 1.— Arrive in Aguascalientes 7.00 a. M.; the cars will be 
placed upon a side track at the station, near which are the Alameda, the hot springs, and the baths; 
a tramway leads to the Plaza, which is about a mile distant. 

Tuespay, January 24, Tour No. 1.— Leave Aguascalientes, v7a the main line of the Mexican 
Central Railway at 12.30 a. M.; arrive at Silao 7.00 a. M., and leave at 7.25 a. M. via the Guanajuato 
branch; arrive at Marfil at 8.10 a. m., and thence by tramway to Guanajuato; visit the Plaza, the 
Presa, the principal churches, the market-places, the Alhondiga of Grenaditas, etc. ; return by tram- 
way to Marfil, and leave Marfil about 1.45 p. M., and proceed va Silao to Querétaro. 

WEDNESDAY, January 25, Tour No, 1.—In Querétaro, Visit the Cerro de las Campanas, 
where Maximilian, Miramon, and Mejia were executed, the plazas, principal churches, etc, Leave 
Querétaro at 3.00 p. mM. for the City of Mexico. 

THURSDAY, January 26. Tour No, 1.— Arrive in the City of Mexico 3.00 a. M.; at 8.00 A. M. 
transfer to the Iturbide Hotel, Sefior Felipe Iturbe, proprietor, and Sefior Jose Maria Erazo, 


manager, 
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FRripay, January 27. Tour No. 1.—In the City of Mexico. 

SATURDAY, January 28. Tour No. 1.—In the City of Mexico. 

SunpDaAy, January 29. Tour No. 1.— In the City of Mexico, 

Monpay, January 30, Tour No. 1.—In the City of Mexico. 

TueEspay, January 31. Tour No. 1.—In the City of Mexico. 

Notg.— During the time the party is in the City of Mexico there will be several sight-seeing 
trips to points of interest near the city, e. 2., to the Castle of Chapultepec, and to Guadalupe Hid- 
algo; while a longer excursion over the scenic Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific Railway will take the 
party to the quaint city of Cuernavaca, in the picturesque valley of the same name, 

WEDNESDAY, February 1. Tour No. 1.—In the City of Mexico. Transfer to the Mexican 
Railway station, and at 1.00 Pp. mM, leave the City of Mexico on board the special Pullman vestibuled 
train, with dining car; arrive at Esperanza 7.00 P. mM. 

THURSDAY, February 2. Tour No. 1,— Leave Esperanza 8,00 A. M.; arrive at Paso del Macho 
12.20 p. m.; leave Paso del Macho 12,30 Pp. m.; arrive at Orizaba 2.35 Pp. M.; leave Orizaba 4.00 P. M.; 
arrive at Esperanza 6.10 Pp, M., and proceed to Apizaco. 

FRIDAY, February 3. Tour No. 1.— Leave Apizaco 7.00 a, M.; arrive at Santa Ana 7.45 a. M.; 
transfer by tramway to the ancient city of Tlaxcala; visit the museum, the church of San Francisco, 
etc.; return to Santa Ana by tramway, and leave Santa Ana 12.05 p. M.; arrive in Puebla 1.00 Pp, mM. 

SATURDAY, February 4. Tour No. 1.—In Puebla, Excursion by tramway from Puebla to 
Cholula; visit the old town, the ancient pyramid, church, etc., and return to Puebla; leave Puebla 
at 10.00 p. m. for the city of Mexico, 


SUNDAY, February 5. Tour No. 1.—In the City of Mexico. Leave for Guadalajara 11.30 P. mM, 
Monpay, February 6, Tour No. 1.— Arrive in Guadalajara 6.00 Pp, M, 
TurEspDAy, February 7. Tour No, 1.—In Guadalajara. Leave at'7.00 P. m. 


WEDNESDAY, February 8, Tour No, 1.— Arrive at Irapuato at 2.00 a. M., and proceed north. 
ward. 


Tuurspay, February 9. Tour No, 1,— Arrive in El Paso, Tex., about 6.00 Pp. m. 
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Fripay, February 10. Tour No, 1.— Leave El Paso by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe- 
Railway at 9.50 a. m.; meals at dining stations ex route eastward to Kansas City. 


Norte. — Railway time changes at E] Paso from City of Mexico time to Mountain standard, or 
105th meridian time, which is twenty-four minutes slower. 
_ Saturpay, February 11. Tour No.1.— £ romte eastward on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway in Colorado and Kansas. 


NoTeE.— Railway time changes at Dodge City, Kan., from Mountain standard, or 105th meridian, 
to Central standard, or 90th meridian — one hour faster, 


SUNDAY, February 12. Tour No. 1.— Arrive in Kansas City at 7.05 a. M.; transfer to the Mid- 
land Hotel, Grand Avenue Hotel Company, proprietors. 


Monpay, February 13. Tour No, 1.—In Kansas City. Transfer to the Union Station, and 
leave Kansas City via the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway at 6,20 Pp. mM, 


TUuEsDAY, February 14. Tour No. 1.— Arrive in Chicago 9.43 a. M.; transfer tothe Van Buren 
street station, and leave Chicago via the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway at 10.30 a. m. 


WEDNESDAY, February 15. Tour No, 1.—From Buffalo eastward by the New York Central: 
and the Boston & Albany Railroads; arrive in Boston, Kneeland street station, at 3.00 Pp. m. 


Nore, — Railway time changes at Buffalo, N. Y., from Central standard, or 90th meridian, to 
Eastern standard, or 75th meridian — one hour faster. 


Itinerary of the Second Party. 


THURSDAY, February 9. Tour No. 2.— Leave Boston at 10.30 a. M., from the Kneeland street 
station of the Boston & Albany Railroad, in special vestibuled palace sleeping cars. Members of 
the party should check their baggage to Cincinnati. The checks will be taken up on the train, and 
the baggage will be delivered at the rooms of the owners in the hotel. Tags are supplied with the 
tickets, and these, with the owner’s name and home address plainly inscribed thereon, should be 
attached to every trunk, valise, or other piece of baggage to serve as a ready means of identifica- 
tion. Hand luggage must be looked after by the owners. Lunch and dinner in the dining car, 
The train will leave Worcester at 11.42 a. M., Springfield at 1.14 Pp. M., and Pittsfield at 2.52 Pp. M.; 
from Albany westward via the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, leaving Albany 4.20 
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P. M., Utica 6.37 p. M., Syracuse 8.00 p. M., and Rochester at 9.50 p,m. From Buffalo westward 
wta the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, leaving Buffalo at 10.50 p. m. (Central time). 

Nore. — Railway time changes at Buffalo, N. Y., from Eastern standard, or 75th meridian, to 
Central standard, or 90th meridian — one hour slower. 

Fripay, February 10. -Tour No. 2.— From Cleveland via the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway (‘‘ Big Four Route’’); breakfast in the dining car; arrive in Cincinnati 10.45 
A.M. Grand Hotel or the Burnett House. 

SATURDAY, February 11. Tour No. 2.—In Cincinnati. Leave Cincinnati at 3.00 Pp. m. vza the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Railway. From Louisville, Ky., over the line of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

SuNDAY, February 12. Tour No. 2.— Arrive at Memphis, Tenn., in the morning and remain 
during the day. Leave Memphis at 5.00 Pp. m. 

Monpay, February 18. Tour No, 2,.— Arrive in New Orleans at 8.00 A. M, 

Nore. — During the sojourn of the party in New Orleans, the passengers will make their head. 
quarters onthe cars. The sleeping cars, with dining cars attached, will be placed on a side track 
at the passenger station of the Illinois Central Railroad, a point convenient by street-car lines to all 
parts of the city. This arrangement has been made on account of the overcrowded condition of the 
hotels in New Orleans during the Mard? Gras carnival, and will ensure better accommodations for 
our patrons, 

TuEsDAY, February 14 (Mardi Gras). Tour No. 2.— In New Orleans, 

WEDNESDAY, February 15. Tour No, 2.— Leave New Orleans via the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s line, the ‘* Sunset Route,” at 7.00 a. M.; proceed westward across the State of Louisiana, 

THuRSDAY, February 16. Tour No, 2.— Arrive at San Antonio at 8.00 a. M.; the Main and 
Military Plazas, San Fernando Cathedral, Government Hill (Military Headquarters, Department 
of Texas), etc., may be reached by electric cars; leave San Antonio at 12.00 noon; arrive at Spofford 
Junction, Tex., at 5.00 Pp. M.; thence by the Eagle Pass branch, arriving at Eagle Pass, Tex., at 
6.00 p. M.; cross the Rio Grande, and leave Ciudad Porfirio Diaz (formerly Piedras Negras), Mex., 
at 7.00 p. M. vfa the Mexican International Railroad, proceeding southward through the State of 
Coahuila. 
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Norte. — Railway time changes at Ciudad Porfirio Diaz from Central standard, or 90th meridian, 
to City of Mexico time, which is thirty-six minutes slower than Central standard. 

FRIDAY, February 17, Tour No. 2.— Arrive at Torreon at 10.00 a. M.; leave Torreon at 11.30 
A. M. via the Mexican Central Railway. 

SATURDAY, February 18. Tour No, 2.— Arrive at Aguascalientes at 6.00 a. M.; the cars will 
be placed upon a side track at the station, near which are the Alameda, the hot springs and the 
baths; a tramway leads to the Plaza, which is about a mile distant. Leave Aguascalientes at 
12.05 Pp. M. 

SunpDAyY, February 19. Tour No. 2.— Arrive in the City of Mexico 6.00 a. M.; at 7.00 a. mM. 
transfer to the Iturbide Hotel, Sefior Felipe Iturbe, proprietor, and Sefior Jose Maria Erazo, 
manager. 

Mownpay, February 20. Tour No. 2.—In the City of Mexico. 


TuESDAY, February 21. Tour No, 2.— In the City of Mexico. 


WEDNESDAY, February 22. Tour No, 2.— In the City of Mexico. 
Nore.— During the time the party is in the City of Mexico there will be several sight-seeing 


trips to points of interest near the city, ¢. 2., to the Castle of Chapultepec, and to Guadalupe 


Hidalgo; while a longer excursion over the scenic Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific Railway will 
take the party to the quaint city of Cuernavaca, in the picturesque valley of the same name, 

TuurspDay, February 23. Tour No. 2,—In the City of Mexico; transfer tothe Mexican Railway 
station, and at 6.00 Pp. mM. go on board the special Pullman vestibuled train, with dining car, and 
proceed to Esperanza. 

Fripay, February 24. Tour No, 2.— Leave Esperanza 8.00 a, M.; arrive at Paso del Macho 
12.20 p. m.; leave Paso del Macho 12.30 p. M.; arrive at Orizaba 2.35 p, M.; leave Orizaba 4.00 Pp. M.; 
arrive at Esperanza 6.10 Pp. M., and proceed to Apizaco. 

SaturDay, February 25. Tour No. 2.—Leave Apizaco 7.00 a, M.; arrive at Santa Ana 7.45 
A. M.; transfer by tramway to the ancient city of Tlaxcala; visit the museum, the church of San 
Francisco, etc. ; return to Santa Ana by tramway, and leave Santa Ana 12.05 p. M.; arrive in Puebla 
1.00 Pp, mM.; excursion by tramway from Puebla to Cholula at 2,00 p, M.; visit the old town, the 
ancient pyramid, church, etc., and return to Puebla. 
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SunDaAy, February 26. Tour No, 2.—In Puebla. Leave Puebla at 11.30 p. m. for the City of 
Mexico. 


Monpay, February 27. Tour No. 2.—In the City of Mexico; leave vza the Mexican Central 
Railway at 9.30 Pp. mM. for Querétaro. | 


Tuespay, February 28. Tour No. 2.— Arrive in Querétaro at 6.30 a.m. Visit the Cerro de 
las Campanas, where Maximilian, Miramon, and Mejia were executed, the plazas, principal 


churches, etc. Leave Querétaro at 2.00 Pp. M.; arrive in Guadalajara about midnight. 


WEDNESDAY, Marchl. Tour No, 2,— In Guadalajara, 


Tuurspay, March2, Tour No. 2,—Leave Guadalajara at 11.30 a.™M.; arrive in Silao at 8.30 
P.M. 


Fripay, March 3. Tour No. 2.— Leave Silao at 7.25 a. Mm. via the Guanajuato branch; atrive 
at Marfil at 8.10 a. m., and thence by tramway to Guanajuato; visit the Plaza, the Presa, the 
principal churches, market-places, the old Alhondiga of Grenaditas, etc.; return by tramway to 
Marfil, and leave Marfil about 1.45 p. M., and proceed vza Silao to Aguascalientes, 


SaTuRDAY, March 4. Tour No. 2,—In Aguascalientes. Leave at 1.00 Pp, M.; arrive in San 
Luis Potosi at 8.00 Pp. m. 


SunpDay, March 5. Tour No.2.— In San Luis Potosi. Leave at 11.30 P. M. 


Monpbay, March 6. ‘Tour No. 2.— Arrive at Los Canoas at 6.00 a. m.; leave at 8.00 a. m.; stops 
will be made at the various points of interest, including El Cafetal (Puente de Dios), the Falls of 
El Abra de Caballeros, Taninul Cave and Choy Cave; arrive in Tampico at 6.45 Pp. M. 


TuEspDAY, March7, Tour No, 2,— Leave Tampico at 12.30 Pp. M. vza the Monterey & Mexican 
Gulf Railway for Monterey. 


WEDNESDAY, March 8, Tour No, 2.— Arrive in Monterey at 8.00 a. M.; leave Monterey at 
6.00 Pp. M.; arrive at Trevifio at 10,00 Pp. M., and leave at 10.30 p. M. v/a the Mexican International 
Railroad. 


TuHurspay, March 9, Tour No, 2,— Arrive in Torreon at 5.00 a. M.; thence north over the 
main line of the Mexican Central Railway, 
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Fripay, March10. Tour No, 2.— Arrive at El Paso, Tex., at 7.00 a. M.; leave El Paso by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway at 9.50 a. M.; meals at dining stations ex route eastward to 
Kansas City, 


Norte. — Railway time changes at El Paso from City of Mexico time to Mountain standard, or 
105th meridian time, which is twenty-four minutes slower, 


SATURDAY, Marchll. Tour No. 2.— £2 route eastward on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway in Colorado and Kansas. 


Nots,. — Railway time changes at Dodge City, Kan., from Mountain standard, or 105th meridian, 
to Central standard, or 90th meridian — one hour faster, 


SunbDay, March 12. Tour No, 2.— Arrive in Kansas City at 7.05 a. M.; transfer to the Midland, 
Hotel, Grand Avenue Hotel Company, proprietors. 


Monpay, March 13. Tour No. 2,—In Kansas City. Transfer from the hotel, and leave Kansas 
City via the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway at 6,20 Pp. mM. 


Turspay, March 14. Tour No. 2.— Arrive in Chicago 9.43 a. M.; transfer to the Van Buren 
street station, and leave Chicago via the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway at 10.30 a, M. 


WEDNESDAY, March 15, Tour No. 2.— From Buffalo eastward by the New York Central and 
the Boston & Albany Railroads; arrive in Boston, Kneeland street station, at 3,00 Pp. M. 


Nortzs.— Railway time changes at Buffalo, N. Y., from Central standard, or 90th meridian, to 
Eastern standard, or 75th meridian — one hour faster. 


Slight variations of the above itineraries may be necessary. 


A SKETCH OF THE ROUTE. 


From Boston to New Orleans. 


As we have already described the route of these excursions quite fully in connection: 
with the Mexico-California tours, we shall give in the present instance only an out- 
line of the trips. The first party will leave Boston by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad at 10.03 A. M. Thursday, January 12, and make the journey to 
New Orleans vza New York and Washington; while the second party is to leave 
Boston at 10.30 A. M. Thursday, February 9, over the Boston & Albany Railroad, 
journeying to New Orleans by way of Buffalo and Cincinnati. The first party will 
arrive in New Orleans early Sunday morning, and stay at the new St. Charles Hotel 
until —Tuesday morning. The second party visits Cincinnati and reaches New 
Orleans Monday morning, remaining upon the train until Wednesday morning. 
This party will witness the various day and evening parades on Tuesday, February 
14, Mardi Gras. 

From New Orleans Through Mexico and Returning East. 

Leaving New Orleans we shall take the famous “ Sunset Route” westward. The 
early part of the journey is through the most fruitful part of Louisiana and 
along the shores of the Atchafalaya River and the Bayou Teche, where many 
thousands of acres are devoted to the cultivation of sugar-cane. Continuing 
westward we pass through some of the rich forest sections of the State be- 
fore entering the great State of Texas. There will be an interesting halt in San 
Antonio, and on leaving that city we proceed to Spofford Junction, and then turn south- 
ward to Eagle Pass and Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, at which latter point our train enters 
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Mexico. The next stage of our journey lies over the Mexican International Rail- 
road, a distance of 223 miles from the Rio Grande across the State of Coahuila to 
Trevifio. As will be seen by the itineraries of these two parties, the order of the 
journey beyond Trevifio is reversed to some extent; but the same places are to be 
visited by both parties, and in the following outline we follow the itinerary of the first 
party. At Trevifio we enter upon the Monterey & Mexican Gulf Railway. A day 
will be devoted to the city of Monterey, the capital of Nuevo Leon. We next jour- 
ney to Tampico, where there is a liberal allowance of time for sight-seeing in this 
quaint tropical city. The journey from Tampico to San Luis Potosi will bring into 
view the magnificent scenery along the line of the Tampico branch (or San Luis divi- 
sion) of the Mexican Central Railway. Visits will be paid to various places of 
interest, among them Choy Cave, Taninul Cave, the Falls of El Abra de Caballeros, 
and the Puente de Dios, or Bridge of God. At many points the outlook affords 
visions of loveliness as extensive and delightful as are to be seen anywhere in our 
tour. While ascending the mountains we pass through a succession of tunnels, 
around continuous curves, and over grades reaching as high as three per cent. San 
Luis Potosi is the next point of interest to claim attention. It is a place of 60,000 
people, and an important distributing point for Northern Mexico. From here we go 
to Aguascalientes on the main line of the Mexican Central Railway. At Aguas- 
calientes, which is a very pretty city, we shall spend a day. There will be ample time 
to visit the Hot Springs, baths, gardens, markets, churches, etc. We next visit Silao, 
a small, but pretty city, 238 miles from the capital. From this point an excursion 
will be made to the quaint and picturesque city of Guanajuato. This is one of the 
oddest spots in all Mexico, and one that comparatively few tourists see, as it lies off 
the beaten track. It is built in a ravine, the houses clinging to the sides of the hills; 
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and in the centre of the city the thoroughfares are little wider than mountain trails. 
The street scenes are exceedingly interesting. Guanajuato was founded nearly 350 
years ago, and some of its richest mines have been worked for nearly that length of 
time. It was the scene of one of Hidalgo’s most furious attacks upon the Spanish 
in 1810. Returning to Silao we continue on to Querétaro. This is a beautiful city, 
and one which possesses a melancholy interest on account of the sad fate of Maxi- 
milian, who, with his two generals, Miramon and Mejia, were here executed. There 
will be sufficient time for visits to the principal churches, the chief plazas, and the 
Cerro de las Campanas, where Maximilian and his unfortunate companions were shot. 
From Querétaro it is only a short distance to the City of Mexico. 

Each party will have ample time in which to inspect the many interesting objects 
in and about the capital. During the stay the tourists will sojourn at the Hotel 
Iturbide — once the palace of an emperor. The time allowed to the City of Mexico 
is much more liberal than most tourists allow themselves, but none too much if the 
visitors wish to see all that is worth seeing. It is far better for strangers to occupy 
only a part of each day in their sight-seeing expeditions, and thus avoid fatigue. 
There will be several little excursions into the suburbs on different days. One of 
these will be to Guadalupe, to view the magnificent church erected in honor of 
the apparition of the Virgin Mary to the Indian, Juan Diego. Another half day 
will be passed in the Grove and Castle of Chapultepec. This is a place of much: 
historic interest, and one of the most picturesque points in the capital or its neighbor- 
hood. A portion of the castle is occupied as a National Military School, and Pres- 
ident Diaz also has his residence in the historic edifice. One day will be devoted 
to a delightful excursion over the Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific Scenic Railway to 
Cuernavaca, some seventy-five miles from the City of Mexico. 
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An enumeration of the chief points of interest in the City of Mexico will be found 
in our description of the route of the Mexico-California excursions, pages 54-67. 

The excursion over the Vera Cruz Railway will be one of the most novel and inter- 
esting experiences of the tour through Mexico. It includes a descent into the trop- 
ical regions of the country, where the rich and luxuriant vegetation includes many 
strange products, like the orange, pineapple, banana, cocoanut, and the coffee bean, 
and where flowers grow in profusion. The descent by rail from Boca del Monte dis- 
closes a succession of magnificent views. The railway zigzags down the mountain- 
side, with a fair valley spread out several thousand feet below and almost beneath 
the beholder’s feet. With a towering mountain top reaching into the region of 
eternal snows on the one hand, and the richest tropical scenery on the other, the 
traveler threads his way through narrow valleys and wide spreading plantations, a 
new and beautiful picture forming at every turn. 

Incidentally visits will be paid to a number of interesting places, including Orizaba, 
the beautiful city of Puebla, the famous pyramid of Cholula, and the ancient capital 
of Tlaxcala. The road passes quite near Mount Orizaba, the highest peak in North 
America, and also, on the opposite side from the City of Mexico, Popocatepetl and 
Ixtaccihuatl. Malinche, another picturesque mountain form, rises near the railway, 
not far from Apizaco. The visit to Puebla encompasses an inspection of the various 
points of interest in that city. The cathedral of Puebla is considered to be second 
‘in interest only to the cathedral in the City of Mexico. The pyramid at Cholula is 
one of the most famous relics of the days when the Toltecs and the Aztecs occu- 
pied the land. Tlaxcala is the scene of the earliest triumphs of the conguistadores, 
and many relics are preserved of the visit of Cortes and the conversion of the natives. 

From this excursion we shall return to the City of Mexico, from which point we 
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proceed northward, later, to Irapuato, and there diverge over a branch line to visit 
Guadalajara, which is situated 161 miles west of Irapuato. Leaving Guadalajara 
on Wednesday there will be a direct journey northward to the Rio Grande. North 
of Aguascalientes we are on new ground. Beyond Torreon we cross the Mapimi 
Basin, as the laguna section is called, and traverse the northeasterly section of the 
State of Durango before entering Chihuahua. The latter State, with its $3,746 
square miles of area, is the largest in Mexico, its western neighbor, Sonora, standing 
second, the Territory of Lower California third, and the State of Coahuila, adjoining 
Chihuahua on the east, fourth. In point of population Chihuahua, with its 225,541 
inhabitants, stands fourteenth. The Sierra Madre runs through the State, being 
known by various local names, but none of the mountains attain a great height. The 
railway crosses several rivers in Chihuahua, viz. : the Florido, at Jimenez; the Concho, 
three miles north of Santa Rosalia; the San Pedro, at Ortiz; and the Chubiscar, 
just north of the station in the city of Chihuahua. Jimenez and Santa Rosalia are 
towns of considerable importance, and near the latter aresome celebrated hot springs 
and also several rich silver mines. The city of Juarez (formerly Paso del Norte) will 
be reached by the first party Thursday evening, and by the second party Friday 
morning, and here we are at the end of the Mexico section of our tour. 

Crossing the Rio Grande River from Juarez to the Texan city of El Paso, we there ~ 
enter upon the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, for a journey northward 
through New Mexico, and our course will take us for nearly 300 miles up the Rio 
Grande Valley. The line passes through several important places in New Mexico, 
including Las Cruces, San Marcial, Socorro, and Albuquerque. The aspect of much 
of the country is similar to the land we have left behind us, and in nearly all the 
towns the Mexicans outnumber the Americans. 
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Between Lamy and Las Vegas we cross a mountain spur through the Glorieta 
Pass. At Glorieta, andin the neighboring Apache Cafion, through which the rail- 
road passes in ascending the western face of the mountains, a sharp fight took place 
early in the Civil War, between the United States forces and a band of Texans who 
were bent upon seizing New Mexico. We next come tothe Pecos Valley, where a 
large city once stood. This was in existence in 1529, when the Spaniards built a 
church here; but the church, as well as the far more ancient city, is now in ruins. 
About twenty miles west of Las Vegas is a prominent elevation known as Starvation 
Mountain, where a band of Indians is said to have surrounded and vanquished by 
starvation 140 Mexicans. The city of Las Vegas is the distributing point for a large 
district in which cattle and sheep raising are the principal industries. We shall cross 
the Raton Mountains and descend on the north side into the State of Colorado. 
The daylight ride Saturday will be through the southeastern section of Colorado and 
the western portion of Kansas. Our train will be due at Kansas City, Mo., Sunday 
morning, and we shall go to the Midland Hotel and remain until Monday evening. 
On leaving Kansas City the route of travel will lie over the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway to Chicago. Leaving Chicago at 10.30 A. M. Tuesday, we journey east- 
ward over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway to Buffalo, and thence over 
the New York Central and the Boston & Albany Railroads. The parties will be due 
in Boston at 3.00 P. M. Wednesday, February 15, and Wednesday, March 15. 

- These tours embrace about 8,800 miles of travel. For the itineraries in detail see 


pages 144-151. 
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BOOKS OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. 


A PaRrTIAL LIST OF GUIDES FOR THE MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA ‘TOURS. 


Baedeker’s United States is a capital work by that prince of guide-book makers, 
Karl Baedeker, of Leipsic. It covers all the tourist routes in America, including 
those on the Pacific Coast, and contains numerous maps and plans. 


Appleton’s General Guide to the United States describes the Pacific Coast and the 
routes thither with care and in detail, is well supplied with maps and illustrations, 
and has an annual revision. 


The Mexican Guide, by Thomas A. Janvier, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
is a most excellent and thoroughly reliable publication that fills a long-felt need. 


Mexico, Picturesque, Political, Progressive. This is the title of a delightful book 
of travel (Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1888), by Mary Elizabeth Blake, author of 
On the Wing, etc.,and Margaret F. Sullivan, author of /re/and of To-day. These 
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“gifted ladies made the tour of Mexico with one of our parties, and their keen obser- 
“vations will be read with interest and profit by every visitor to Mexico. 


Aztec Land, by Maturin M. Ballou (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
‘York, 1890), is afresh and instructive book of travel, written in the distinguished 
author’s most fascinating style. Mr. Ballou traveled through Mexico as a member 
_of one of our tourist parties, and has recorded his impressions of the country, its 
people and its customs, in a clear and forcible manner. The wide scope of the book 
serves to show the extent and comprehensiveness of the tour outlined in our itin- 
eraries, and the opportunities it affords the observant traveler for study. 


The Cruise of a Land Yacht, by Sylvester Baxter, illustrated by L. G. Bridgman, is 
_a fascinating account of a journey through Mexico in a private car. Little, Brown & 
Co. are the publishers. 


Travels in Mexicoand Life Among the Mexicans, by Frederick A. Ober, isa standard 
_book relating to modern travel in that country, and with its supplement (published in 
pamphlet form), entitled A/exican Resources, will be found to contain much practical 
and valuable information. Mr. Ober has traveled extensively in Mexico, his last trip 
having been made as a member of one of our parties. 


A White Umbrella in Mexico, by F. Hopkinson Smith, is an artist’s entertaining 
description of Mexican lifeand manners. It is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


| Mexico? Si Senor, by Thomas L. Rogers, is an attractive book of nearly 300 pages, 

profusely illustrated with half-tones, and published by the Mexican Central Railway 
. Company. The style of the work is delightful, its statements of fact authoritative, its 
descriptions true to life, and it furnishes a fascinating introduction to a Mexican tour. 
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The Young Folks’ History of Mexico, by Frederick A. Ober, although intended for 
youthful readers, contains a succinct and valuable list of dates of all important his- 
torical events. Price, $1.50. | 


A Short History of Mexico, by Arthur Howard Noll (published by A. C. McClurg, 
Chicago), is a work that will prove both interesting and instructive. 


The Toltec Teocallis and Aztec Antiquities of Mexico, by W. W. Blake, A. M.., is val- 
uable not only as a handbook to the interesting collections of the National Museum 
in the City of Mexico, but also for general reading. The book can best be bought 
after arrival in Mexico, where the price is one dollar (Mexican silver). 


Of the published maps of Mexico none are absolutely correct regarding details, but 
the best are the latest publications by G. W. & C. B. Colton & Co. Small but correct 
railway maps of the country are issued by the Mexican International, Mexican Central, 
and Mexican Railway Companies in connection with their “folders” and time-tables. 


Among the many works upon Mexico which may be consulted with profit are the 
following: Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico; Humboldt’s Political Essay on New Spain; 
Listory of Mexico, by Francisco Jarios Clavigero; Kingsborough’s Mexican Antiquities; 
Baldwin’s Ancient America; The Native Religions of Mexicoand Peru, by Albert 
Reville, D. D.; Zhe Republic of Mexico in 1876, by Antonio Garcia Cubas (translated 
by George E. Henderson); Zhe Republic of Mexico, by Lorenzo Castro (chiefly statis- 
tical); Zaremba’s Merchants’ and Tourists’ Guide to Mexico (chiefly statistical) ; 
Madame Calderon de la Barca’s Life in Mexico; WWaddy Thompson’s Recollections of 
Mexico; Mexico and the United States, by Gorham D. Abott; Our Next Door Neigh- 
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dor, by the late Bishop Gilbert Haven; Frost’s Pictorial History of Mexico and the 
War; Cortez, or Discovery, Conquest and More Recent History of America, by Frederick 
H. Allen, Mexico and its Religions: lis Peasants and Priests, by R. A. Wilson; 
Listory of the Conquest of Mexico, by R. A. Wilson; Mexico To-day, by T. U. Brockel- 
hurst; Old Mexico and her Lost Provinces, by William H. Bishop; Mexico and the 
Mexicans, by Howard Conkling; 4A Flight into Mexico, by J.J. Aubertin; A Zrip 
to Mexico, by H. C. R. Becher; Mexico from the Material Standpoint, by Alexander 
D. Anderson; A Family Flight through Mexico, by Rev. Edward E. Hale and Miss 
Susan Hale; Zwo Thousand Miles through the Heart of Mexico, by J. H. McCarthy, 
D. D.; Mexico of To-day, by Solomon Bulkley Griffin; 4 Peep at Mexico, by John 
Lewis Geiger (London, 1874); History of the Pacific States of North America, by 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, volumes 4, 5, 6, 10, and 15. 


Report of an Archeological Tour in Mexico in 1882, by A. F. A. Bandelier, is an 
interesting book on the antiquities of the country; A Study of Mexico, by Hon. 
David Ames Wells, the well-known writer on political economy, has been published 
by Appleton & Co., New York. The Mexican Sphinx is by Jose J. Gutierrez. 


A Truthful Woman in Southern California, by Kate Sanborn (D. Appleton & Co., 
1894), abounds in information for tourists and settlers. 


Hutchings’ Guide to the Yosemite Valley and the Big Trees, by J. M. Hutchings, the 
Yosemite Pioneer, is a very useful handbook, with numerous illustrations. 


Among the many books relating to the journey across the continent or California 
are The Crest of the Continent, by Ernest Ingersoll; Over the Range to the Golden 
Gate, by Stanley Wood; Crofutt’s Gusde ; Southern California, by Theodore S. Van 
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Dyke; Our Jtaly, by Charles Dudley Warner; California of the South, by Walter 
Lindley, M. D., and J. P. Widney, M. D.; Zhe Climate of Southern California, by 
W. A. Edwards, M. D.; California Fruits, by E. J. Wickson; Orange Culture, by 
A.C. Fish; Ramona, by Helen Hunt Jackson; A Pacific Coast Scenic ‘Tour, by Henry 
T. Finck, and 7he Handbook of the Lick Observatory, by Prof. Edward S. Holden. 


Under the title of Beyond the Rockies,a Spring Journey in California (1894), Rev. 
Charles A. Stoddard, D. D., the well-known editor of the New York Odserver, has 
written an extremely interesting and valuable account of the trip to the Pacific Coast 
by way of New Orleans, the principal places of interest in California, and the home- 
ward journey through Colorado, as a member of one of our parties. The book has 
numerous full-page illustrations. Charles Scribner’s Sons are the publishers. 


Santa Barbara and Around There (published by Roberts Brothers, of Boston) is a 
dainty description of that charming resort from the pen of Edwards Roberts. 

Detailed information about the winter sanitariums and general resorts of the 
Pacific Coast, as well as of the remainder of the United States, Mexico and the West 
Indies, will be found in Apfpleton’s Hand Book of American Winter Resorts, for tour- 
ists and invalids. The work is revised annually. 


Persons desirous of gaining information relative to the ancient ruins in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, etc., will find maps and interesting papers by W. H. Jackson 
and W. H. Holmes in the Zenth Annual Refort (Professor Hayden’s) of the United 
States Geological and Geographical Survey, the volume for 1876. The Seventh Annual 
United States Geological Report (for 1873) and the Smithsonian Institution Reports jor 
«854 and 1867 also contain articles upon the same subject. The most complete and 
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exhaustive work upon California and the Pacific Coast is comprised,in Hubert Howe 
Bancroft’s series of volumes published by A. L. Bancroft & Co., of San Francisco. 


San Antonio de Bexar, by William Corner, published by Bainbridge & Corner, of 
San Antonio, Texas, is an interesting historical account of that city. 


The Practical Guide to Vellowstone National Park, by A. B. Guptill (illustrated and 
published by F. J. Haynes, St. Paul, Minn.); the Grand Tour Guide to the Yellowstone 
National Park, and The Great Northwest and The Northern Pacific Tour (published 
by W. C., Riley, St. Paul). 


The Tourists’ Guide through the Hawaiian Islands, by H. M. Whitney; Zhe Trip 
to Hawaii, published by the passenger department of the Oceanic Steamship Com- 
pany, San Francisco; and 7e Hawaztian Annual, are all useful to intending tourists. 
The Paradise of the Pacific, Frank L. Hoogs, editor, published at Honolulu monthly, 
at $1.50 per year, is an admirable paper devoted to Hawaiian interests. 


Photographs. 


Jackson’s photographic views of scenery in Colorado, New Mexico, etc., may be 
ordered of the W. H. Jackson Photograph and Publishing Company, 433 West 
Colfax avenue, Denver, Colorado. Catalogues will be sent on application. 


In San Francisco choice photographs of California scenery (large or small sizes) 
may be obtained of I. W. Taber & Co., No. 121 Post street. 


W. H. Partridge, No. 2832 Washington street, Boston, has a large assortment of 
Alaska views. Catalogues will be sent on application. These views may be pur- 
chased at Sitka, and also views taken by Edward de Groff, a local photographer. 
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B. F. Freeman, 42 Broadway, Somerville, Mass., has an extensive collection of 
photographs of scenes in the Southern States and Mexico. A catalogue will be sent 4 
from his studio on application. { : 


F. J. Haynes, of St. Paul, Minn., has invade a specialty of photographing the 
geysers and other wonders of the Yellowstone National Park. His views are sold 
at the Mammoth Hot Springs, and also at No. 392 Jackson street, St. Paul. Cata- 
logues will be sent from St. Paul on application. 


J. E. Weed, 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., has a complete collection of 
views of Old Mexico and California. Souvenir Albums and Lantern Slides made to 
order. 
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A WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


UR seventeenth annual series of winter excursions to the Pacific Coast in special 


palace vestibuled trains, with dining cars, will embrace eight tours, as fol- 
lows :— 


LEAVE BOSTON, ROUTES, ARRIVE IN SAN DIEGO. 
No. 1, November 15, 1898. November 22. 
No. 3, December 13, 1898. December 20. 
No.. 5, January 12, 1899. January 22. 
No. 7, January 24, 1899. January 31. 
No. 9, February 9, 1899. February 19. 
No. 11, February 14, 1899. February 21. 
No. 15, March 2, 1899. March 12. 


No. 17, March 14, 1899. March 21. 

NotTE.— Passengers by Route A reach Riverside, Pasadena, Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara the same day that our train arrives in San Diego. San Francisco can 
be reached the following day. Passengers by Route C can reach Riverside the day 
previous to the date of arrival of the train in San Diego, other Southern California 
towns on the same day, and San Francisco the following day. 

A choice of three returning routes is given, and the return tickets may be used 
either independently or with any one of ten parties. Side trips to all of the principal 
points of interest in California are provided for, and members of our parties:secure 
reduced hotel rates. 
= Descriptive circulars, tickets, and all required information can be obtained of 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, BOSTON. 
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SEASON OF 1899. 
A SERIES OF DELIGHTFUL TOURS 


THROUGH 


FLORIDA 


WITH PROLONGED VISITS TO 


ST. AUGUSTINE, TAMPA, KEY WEST, PALM BEACH, MIAMI, 


AND OTHER POPULAR RESORTS. 


ALSO OPPORTUNITIES TO VISIT 
NASSAU WaHE BAHAMA ISLANDS, 
HAVANA, CUBA, 
And Tours to the Beautiful ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 


DuRING January and February parties under special escort will leave the North 
for a grand round of sight-seeing in Florida, with restful sojourns at the most 
popular resorts in the State. The stay in Florida can be prolonged beyond the 


dates of the returning parties, as the tickets for.the homeward journey are good 
on any regular train until May 31. 


A circular giving full particulars of these attractive trips will soon be issued, and 
will be sent on application. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMEB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite Sehool Street, Boston, 
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ANNUAL TOURS 


BEAUTIFUL HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 
TWO TOURS UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT IN THE SPRING OF 1899. 


UR eleventh and twelfth excursions to the Hawaiian Islands under personal 
escort have been arranged to take place in January and March, 1899. This 
trip affords one of the most exhilarating experiences of modern travel. The 

journey between San Francisco and Honolulu will be made on steamers admirably 
fitted for passenger service, with every modern convenience. The first party leaves 
San Francisco January 25, and the second one March 8. 

Three and five weeks respectively will be devoted to the islands, one week being 
set apart for a visit to the largest active volcano on earth, the 


CRATER OF KILAUED, 


on the Island of Hawaii. A special circular descriptive of these superb trips will be 


sent to any address. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
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HAWAII, JAPAN AND GHINA. 


A tourist party of limited numbers will leave San Francisco February 11, for a com- 
prehensive tour through Japan and China. Honolulu will be visited on the 
voyage across the Pacific, and persons desirous of making an extended tour in this 
new American territory, with a visit to the great volcano of Kilauea in connection 
with this trip, will be enabled to do so by taking an earlier steamer. Arriving in 
Japan in time to participate in the festivities of the Cherry Blossom season, and in 
other floral festivals of the springtime, the party will make a very thorough tour 
through that quaint land, visiting Yokohama, Kamakura, Enoshima, Tokyo, Nikko, 
Lake Chuzenji, Yumoto, Miyanoshita, Lake Hakone, Atami, Nagoya, Kyoto, Lake 
Biwa, Nara, Osaka, Kobe, Hyogo, The Inland Sea, Nagasaki, etc. In China, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Canton and Macao will be seen. © 

A special circular, descriptive of the places to be seen, and giving full details of the 
trip, will be sent on application. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
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THREE SPRING TOURS ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


Colorado, Utah, California, the Pacifie Northwest, 
== ALASKA,== 


AND THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


Our tours across the continent in the spring of 1899 will, as in former years, include a compre- 
hensive trip through Colorado and Utah, and thence through California and the Pacific Northwest 
to Alaska, and homeward va the Yellowstone National Park, Ample time is allowed for a side 
trip to the Yosemite Valley. The party will start from Boston Tuesday, April 18, 


CALIFORNIA, THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK. 


In connection with the party just mentioned, our fifteenth annual excursion to and through 
Colorado, Utah, and California, and thence through Oregon, the Puget Sound country (omitting 
Alaska), Washington, Idaho, Montana, the Yellowstone National Park, North Dakota, etc., will 
start from the East, The date is Tuesday, April 18, 


NEW MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, UTAH AND COLORADO. 


In addition to the two excursions just outlined, there will be the customary spring tour through 
Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and California, with a homeward journey via Salt Lake City, the 
Royal Gorge, Denver and Manitou. ‘This party also will leave Boston April 18, 


A descriptive circular will be published early, and sent on application. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston, 
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1899. SUMMER AND AUTUMN TOURS 1899. 


—— DO aa 


The Pacific Northwest, 


ALASKA, 


The Yellowstone National Park, The Great Lakes, 


Galifornia, Utah and CGolorado. 


THREE parties for the Yellowstone Park will make the outward journey between 
Buffalo and Duluth vza the Great Lakes. The probable dates of departure from the 
East are June 22, July 6 and 20; while one party, July 6, will visit the Yellowstone 
National Park, the mining city of Butte in Montana, Salt Lake City, Glenwood 
Springs, Manitou, the summit of Pike’s Peak, and Denver. 

There will also be three Grand Summer Tours to Alaska, the Pacific Northwest, 
and the Yellowstone National Park, outward through The Great Lakes from 
Buffalo to Duluth. These parties also leave the East June 22, July 6 and 20. 

There will also be an Autumn party August 29, for a grand tour of the Yellow- 
stone National Park, the Pacific Northwest, California, Utah, and Colorado. 

A party will leave on the same date for a tour of the Yellowstone Park region, 
omitting the Pacific Coast. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
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INDEPENDENT TICKETS. 


In addition to our extensive business in the management of Parties under Special 
Escort, we can furnish Railroad and Steamship Tickets, including transportation only, 
to all parts of the West, Northwest, and Southwest, Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands ; 
and also to Europe by the principal Transatlantic lines. We are the authorized 
ticket agents of the principal railway and steamship lines, and all tickets are sold 
at the regular rates of the various companies. Both Round Trip and One Way 
Tickets are sold, Cabins, Parlor-car seats and Sleeping-car berths secured, Baggage 
checked, and arrangements for carrying money facilitated. All desired information 
about travel in any direction promptly furnished on application. 

Send for Zraveler’s Guide, containing rates and valuable information for travelers. 


PRIVATE CARS FOR FAMILY AND SPECIAL PARTIES. 


WE are prepared to furnish, at short notice, private cars embodying every possible 
comfort and luxury, for tours to any part of the United States, Canada or Mexico. 
We can operate these cars from place to place as individual wishes may dictate, 
sending one of our experienced employees to attend to all the details, taking charge 
of tickets, checking baggage, etc., and securing in advance hotel, transfer, and all 
other necessary accommodations. Kates will be made including service, and with or 
without commissary supplies, as desired. Complete and reliable information will be 
cheerfully furnished personally or by mail. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMEB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LIST OF RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S OFFICES. 


Beston Office: 296 Washington Street, opposite School Street. 
New York Office: 31 East Fourteenth Street, Lincoln Building, Union Square (West). 
Philadelphia Office: 1005 Chestnut Street, Mutual Life Insurance Building. 


AGENTS. ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: John W. Gay, Jr., Agent, E. J. Bailey, Assistant, 214 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles, during the Winter and Spring, Mr. Gay will have special 
hours at the Hotel Green, Pasadena. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 214 South Spring Street, Raymond & Whitcomb, F. W. Thompson, 
Agent. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Room 61, Crocker Building, opposite Palace Hotel, Chas. H. 
Wilson, Agent, E. T. Ryder, Assistant (from January°to June); and also 14 Montgomery 


Street, W. H. Snedaker, Agent (from June to January). 
PORTLAND (ORE.) OFFICE: 255 Morrison Street, corner Third Street, A. D. Charlton, Agent, 


IN EUROPE. 


PARIS.— The offices of the Compagnie Internationale des Wagons-Lits et des Grands Express 
Européens, 3 Place de l’Opera; and the ticket offices under Grand Hotel, Continental Hotel 
and Hotel Terminus, 

LONDON.—14Cockspur Street, S. W., Henry M. Snow, London Manager International Sleeping 
Car and European Express Trains Company. 

BRUSSELS. — Hotel de Belle-Vue; and 65 and 67 Rue de l’Ecuyer, 

VIENNA. — No. 9 (Grand Hotel) and 15 Karnthner Ring. 

BERLIN.—69 Unter den Linden. 

ROME. — 11 Via Ventisettembre. 

MADRID. — Equitable Building, 18 Calle de Alcala. 

ST. PETERSBURG. —2 Petite Morskaia. 

Also all other agents of the Compagnie Internationale des Wagons-Lits throughout Europe, 
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THE CATHEDRAL, CITY > OF 


MEXICO. 


Sow 


